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Welcome  Sign  Greets  Visitor 
To  Florida  School  For  Boys 

Just  outside  the  city  of  Marianna  in  Northwest  Florida  lie  1,400 
acres  of  rolling  pine  land  dedicated  to  one  cause— the  re-direction 
of  boys  who  have  started  off  down  the  dead  end  road  toward  crime. 
The  casual  visitor  to  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 
might  easily  fail  to  guess  that  the  school  is  a  state  institution  and 
not  a  private  school  for  the  training  of  young  men.  He  sees  no 
fences  no  bars,  and  no  guards.  Instead,  he  sees  hundreds  of  boys 
dressed  as  they  would  be  in  their  hometowns  and  going  about  their 
classes,  work  assignments,  and  games. 

The  first-time  visitor  usually  begins  forming  an  impression  of 
the  school's  philosophy  almost  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from  the  sur- 
prise of  being  met  bv  a  "Welcome"  rather  than  a  "Keep  out    sign. 
Driving  down  the  Azalea  lined  entrance  street,  he  probably  admires 
the  seemingly  endless  stretch  of  lawn,  cleanly  raked  and  splat- 
tered with  the  shades  of  tall  pines.  Perhaps  he  spots  four  or  five 
boys  with  their  crew  leader  trimming  shrubbery.  Buildings  to  the 
left   he  surmises,  are  dormitories  where  the  boys  live,    though  de- 
eigns  of  the  buildings  are  varied  and  no  bars  or  restrictions  of  any 
kind  appear.  "Washington  Cottage,"  he  reads  on  signs  outside  the 
buildings.  "Roosevelt  Cottage."  "Madison  Cottage". 
BOYS  HARD  AT  PLAY 
Some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  drive,  the  visitor  looks  down  on 
the  athletic  field,  where  he  is  likely  to  see  a  game  of  softball,  foot- 
ball   or  some  other  seasonal  sport  in  progress.  If  he  happens  to 
come  during  the  summer,  he  will  catch  sight  of  another  group  of 
boys  diving  and  splashing  in  the  swimming  pool  between  the  ath- 
letic field  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  drive  leads  directly  to  the  front  of  the  administration  offices. 
Here  the  newcomer  observes  what  is  probably  the  most  attractive 
building  on  the  campus,  the  neat  white  chapel  situated  m  front 
and  to  the  left  of  the  administration  building.  He  notices  that  both 
the  United  States  flag  and  he  Florida  State  flag  are  flying  in  front 

of  the  office.  .  „ 

Circling  around  the  office  area,  the  visitor  sights  the  dmmg  hall, 
the  industrial  arts  workshop,  the  metal  working  shop,  the  printing 
<=hop  and  the  school  building.  All  these  buildings  are  of  painted 
yellow  brick.  Sidewalks  line  the  streets  and  lead  into  the  build- 
ings across  well  clipped  lawns. 

VISITOR  ADMIRES  "COTTAGES" 
A  longer  tour  takes  the  visitor  past  still  more  dormitories  and 
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behind  each  he  notices  more  play  equipment.  He  also  sees  the  home 

"L  ofT,  whetntRArtl?ur  G- Dozier  and  the  hosPital-  °n  the  «*££ 

.oide  of  the  White  Boys'  campus,  he  gets  a  hurried  look  at  the  cen- 
tral maintenance  area  with  its  motor  vehicle  shop,  fire   deDart- 

^"'^f^f^'  a  St°re  labeled  "Bo*s  Store  ^d  Barber 
Shop,    and  behind  this,  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  center 

O 

simi,^tv°wnUeS  aK°f, -the  highWay'  our  casual  visltor  notes  the 
similarity  between  buildings  in  the  Colored  and  the  White  sec- 

thenSonelrhfIy/aCiHg  "?  0n  &  "ttle  hiH  ls  a  ChaPel  Identlcal  to 
taHMW  It  6arller  °n  the  trip-  There  is  anotoer  school 
building,  another  boys'  store,  more  shops,  more  boys  working  on 

the  grounds  and  playing  on  the  athletic  fields.  Cottages  here  he 
notes,  are  named  for  outstanding  Negro  leaders. 

COWS  PARADE  BY 

,™a>^  the„visitor  has  a  chance  to  ride  through  part  of  the  farm 
area.  There  he  misses  entirely  the  old-time  farm  picture  with 
mules  and  hand  plows.  Instead,  he  catches  sight  of  a  large  ma- 

Sfy  SilB*  eqTPed  With  traCtors'  hay  balers>  and  a  number  of 
mplements  he  does  not  recognize.  There  are  also  barns  painted 
the  familiar  yellow  and  a  red-topped  silo.  If  he  drives  past  the 
dairy  barn  just  after  milking  time,  the  visitor  probably  stops  his 
car  to  watch  98  fine  Jersey  cows  parading  by,  two  by  two,  in  front 
oi  a  tall  corn  crop. 

During  the  entire  trip,  our  visitor  has  stayed  in  his  car.  Yet  he 
has  formed  several  correct  impressions  of  the  school  program 

Open  type  school,"  he  has  probably  concluded.  -Not  a  prison  at 
all!  .  .  Boys  sure  keep  the  grounds  in  good  condition  .  must 
work  in  crews.  Looks  like  they  have  a  good  time,  too,  what  with 
mat  swimming  pool  and  fine  athletic  field.  Shops  cover  just  about 
every  trade.  .  .  Religious  training  must  be  considered  important 
too,  judging  by  the  position  given  the  chapels  on  both  campuses  I 
see  they  have  a  guidance  center.  .  .  Sure  would  like  to  see  more  of 
tnat  farm  ...  Bet  there  are  1,000  acres  in  it  ...  " 

WHAT  ABOUT  TRAINING? 
The  visitor  has  seen  the  plant  where  the  training  program  is 
carried  on;  he  has  seen  the  partial  result  of  years  of  growth  and 
improvement;  but  much  remains  to  be  explained.  He  sees  fine 
buildings  and  modern  equipment:  The  question  arises,  "How  Ion- 
has  this  been  available,  and  what  made  it  possible?"  This  is  an 
open  type"  school,  but  he  has  heard  of  schools  where  boys  have 
less  freedom.  "What  does  the  administration  believe  about  delin- 
quent boys  and  their  treatment,  and  what  are  the  advantages  of 
this  kind  of  program?" 

He  wonders,  also,     about  the  vocational  courses     available    the 
school  curriculum,  the  football  record,  how  long  it  takes  a  boy  to 
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complete  his  training,  how  discipline  is  maintained.  There  must  be 
more  than  700  boys  in  the  school,  the  visitor  guesses  after  viewing 
19  dormitories;  how  many  staff  members  take  part  in  training 
these  boys?  How  much  of  their  food  does  the  school  farm  produce? 
What  about  plans  for  the  future? 

Sixty  Years  Have  Gone  Into 
Fulfilling  Original  Purpose 

The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  as  the  visitor  sees  it  to- 
day is  the  result  of  60  years  of  experimenting,  discarding  old  ideas 
adopting  new  methods,  and  improving  facilities. 

It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1897  as  'The  Florida 
State  Reform  School"  for  both  boys  and  girls.  According  to  the  Act, 
it  was  to  nrovide  a  place  "where  young  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  our  state  might  be  separated  from  older  and  more  vicious  asso- 
ciates "  The  Act  further  stipulated  that  young  offenders  should  re- 
ceive not  only  academic  training,  but  spiritual  training  as  is  essen- 
tial for  good  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  that 
might  help  them  become  honorable  and  self-supporting  citizens 
when  thev  were  able  to  return  to  their  own  communities." 

Citizens  of  Marianna  donated  land  for  the  school,  a  practice  sel- 
dom heard  of  in  those  days.  A  +    f  1QQ7 

Th-  first  building  was  completed  in  1900.  Though  the  Act  of  1897 
had  stated  well  the  purpose  of  the  school,  a  citizens'  committee  in- 
vestigating the  institution  in  1903  found  that  the  purpose  was  not 

being  fulfilled. 

1903— CALLED  "PRISON" 
Excerpts  from  the  1903   citizen's  committee  findings  run  along 
this  line",  as  reported  by  The  Florida  Children's  Commission: 

found  that  the  buildings  on  the  premises  were  in  good  con- 
dition; we  also  found  600  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  the  State, 
used  for  the  benefit  of  said  school,  and  two  brick  buildings  situated 

thereon  ..." 

"...  regret  to  say  the  present  management  of  the  school  does 
not  come  up  to  your  committee's  expectation  ..." 

"...  Inmates  of  said  school  number  forty-four  (44),  five  white 
beys,  the  others  colored,  two  being  females.  We  found  them  in 
irons,  just  as  common  criminals,  which  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  is  not  the  meaning  of  a  "State  Reform  School"  as  de- 
fined by  the  law  creating  said  school  ..." 

"We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  ...  it  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  prison." 

The  1913  Legislative  act  which  changed  the  name  of  the  school 
to  The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  provided  for  The  Florida 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Ocala  and  removed  the  girls  from 
the  Marianna  school. 
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FIRE   SPARKS   NEW  POLICY 

It  took  a  tragedy,  however,  to  bring  about  real  progress  In  1917 
one  of  the  school  buildings,  equipped  with  fully  barred  windows 
and  locked  doors,  caught  fire,  and  a  number  of  boys  and  staff  mem- 
bers died  in  the  blaze.  When  this  building  was  replaced,  the  first 
step  was  taken  toward  dividing  boys  into  smaller  groups  and  toward 
fulfilling  the  training  project  set  forth  in  the  original  1897  Act 

The  Florida  Children's  Commission  reports  that  since  about  1929 
the  school  has  carried  out  a  program  designed  to  prepare  each  boy 
for  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  By  the  late  1930's,  the  training 
program  had  improved  greatly,  but  housing  was  still  far  below 
standard.  National  authorities  in  juvenile  delinquencv  then  cited 
the  training  program  at  the  Florida  school  as  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  better  schools  throughout  the  country,  despite  the  fact  that 
physical  facilities  were  limited  and  in  bad  repair 

ofD™inf/94J'  i94?'  and  1949'  a  buil<*mg  program  brought  facilities 
of  The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  to  the  point  where  it  re- 
ceived considerable  recognition.  It  had  then  been  developed  into 
two  campuses,  one  for  white  boys  and  one  for  colored  boys.  Approx- 
imately 400  boys  were  enrolled. 

Arthur  G.  Dozier  Has  Devoted 
Life  To  Boys'  School  Work 

Arthur  G.  Dozier,  present  superintendent  of  The  Florida  School 
For  Boys  at  Marianna,  came  to  the  school  as  an  academic  teacher 
in  1934,  just  as  the  school  was  getting  started  on  the  training  pro- 
gram which  has  developed  into  the  institution  of  today  The  young 
teacher  had  been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Florida  School 
of  Education  and  had  spent  one  year  teaching  in  Williston  Millard 
Davidson  was  then  superintendent  of  The  Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 

Early  in  his  career,  Dozier  served  several  months  as  director  of 
the  Colored  Boys'  department.  In  1940,  the  superintendent  moved 
him  to  the  position  of  director  of  the  White  Boys'  department 

After  three  years  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  Dozier  re- 
turned to  the  school  as  director  of  the  White  Boys'  department 
this  time  under  Col.  George  W.  McRory  as  superintendent  David- 
son had  resigned  during  the  war  years. 

Col.  McRory  died  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  State  Institutions  appointed  Dozier  to  replace  him   The 
new  superintendent  took  up  his  duties  in  January,  1946. 
BUILDING  TO  EQUAL  PROGRAM 

With  the  war  over,  both  money  and  building  materials  were  more 
plentiful.  The  superintendent  asked  for  and  received  what  the 
school  needed  to  bring  physical  facilities  up  to  a  level  with  the 
training  program  in  progress  there.  New  buildings  sprang  up    and 
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old  ones  had  their  cracked  walls  knocked  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
state  watched  with  pride. 

At  the  same  time  facilities  at  the  school  were  improving,  the 
state  of  Florida  was  growing  rapidly,  and  with  it  the  number  of 
boys  who  needed  the  care  of  the  training  school  was  increasing. 
Within  ten  years,  The  Florida  Industrial  School  For  Boys  had  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Population  had  reached  750.  There,  Superintendent  Dozier  said,  the 
growth  must  stop  if  each  boy  was  to  receive  the  individual  atten- 
tion he  deserved  and  needed. 

NEW  SCHOOL  PLANNED 
The  State  Legislature  in  1955  authorized  planning  of  another 
training  school  at  Okeechobee,  the  program  of  which  was  to  be 
modeled  after  that  at  the  boys'  school  at  Marianna.  Superinten- 
dent Dozier  was  to  work  with  the  architect  in  planning  the  $4  mil- 
lion school.  Again  citizens  showed  their  loyalty  to  boys  in  trouble. 
Okeechobee  County  furnished  1,100  acres  as  a  site  for  the  new 
school  and  farm.  Final  plans  were  approved,  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  1957  Legislature,  and  on  December  1,  1957,  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  launched  the  actual  canstruction  of  the  new 

school. 

A  new  school  on  the  way  called  for  some  name  changing.  As  a 
result  of  the  1957  session  of  Legislature,  official  name  of  the  school 
at  Marianna  became  '"The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Marianna/' 

That  same  year,  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  and  the  Legislature 
'ook  an  unprecedented  step  which  placed  Florida  in  the  forefront 
in  the  field  of  child  care  and  training.  They  created  the  "Division 
of  Child  Training  Schools."  This  new  division  was  to  include  The 
Florida  School    For  Boys     at  Marianna,    The  Florida    School  For 
Girls  at  Ocala,  the  new  School  for  Boys  at  Okeechobee  The  Florida 
School  for  Girls  at  Forest  Hill,  all  correctional  institutions;   and 
Sunland  Training  Center  at  Gainesville,  and  a  proposed  Sunland 
Training  Centner  in  Lee  Lee  County,  schools  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 
Arthur  G.  Dozier  was  the  man  chosen  to  head  the  new  division. 
Reluctant  to  leave  the  school  at  Marianna  until  his  program 
there  could  function  smoothly  without  him,  Dozier  appointed  Bu- 
ford  Mitchell  as  administrative  assistant  to  himself  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  director  of  the  division  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
superintendent.  Besides     these  two     responsibilities,  Dozier     also 
serves  as  Florida's  administrator  of  the  Interstate  Conpact  on  Juv- 
eniles. 
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Students  Come  From  Many  Homes 
But  All  Have  Been  In  Trouble 

To  Superintendent  Dozier  and  his  staff  come  approximately  750 
boys  every  year.  They  come  from  the  big  cities  of  Florida,  from 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  Jacksonville;  and  they  also  come  from  Yeehaw 
Junction,  Pahokee,  and  Bear  Creek.  Some  are  the  sons  of  gamblers, 
juke  joint  operators,  outlaws;  and  others  are  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  ministers.  They  range  in  age  from  11  to  17. 

At  any  given  time,  there  are  around  750  boys  at  the  school,  750 
diverse  personalites. 

But  all  have  one  thing  in  common:  They  are  boys  in  trouble. 
They  have  problems,  and  in  trying  to  resolve  these  problems  they 
have  interfered  with  rights  of  others.  They  can  no  longer  live  with 
their  communities. 

COURT  COMMITS  THEM 
All  boys  at  the  school  have  committed  by  a  juvenile  court  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Florida  law  recognizes  that  some  boys 
will  arrive  with  deeper  problems  than  others  and  that  some  will 
quickly  respond  to  training,  while  other  will  learn  slowly.  Leaving 
the  release  date  open  enables  each  boy  to  "earn"  his  release  by 
good  behavior. 
Average  length  of  stay  at  the  school  is  about  eleven  months. 
During  this  short  period,  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Mari- 
anna  must  attempt  to  erase  some  of  the  hurts  the  boy  has  suffered 
in  the  past,  to  build  a  new  confidence  in  adults,  to  create  a  sense 
oi  responsibility  to  society,  and  to  begin  preparing  the  boy  to  make 
a  living  after  he  leaves  the  school.  The  school  must  provide  all  the 
fundamentals  of  the  normal  community,  plus  the  extra  guidance 
needed  by  the  boys  whose  difficulties  are  obviously  greater  than 
those  of  the  "average"  boy  in  the  "average"  community. 

The  task  is  an  awesome  one.  Uderlying  the  appraoch  to  the 
problem  is  the  knowledge  of  delinquent  boys  which  Superintendent 
Dozier  has  acquired  in  his  24  years  at  the  school. 
TROUBLE  IS  WITHIN 
"These  boys  have  caused  troubles,"  Dozier  believes,  "Because  they 
have  trouble— trouble  inside  themselves  which  they  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand and  do  not  know  how  to  handle." 

"It  is  important  that  we  always  keep  in  mind  that  no  child  is 
born  bad  or  with  special  talent  for  getting  into  trouble,"  he  advises 
new  staff  members.  "We  do  believe  that  all  children  are  born  with 
a  capacity  for  becoming  reliable  and  respectable  adults." 

The  approach  consequently  is  one  of  guidance  and  self-discipline, 
helping  the  boy  to  understand  himself  and  to  impose  his  own  re- 
strictions which  will  lead  to  social  acceptance  and  making  it  un- 
necessary for  him  to  receive  spankings  which  are  occasionally  ad- 
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ministered.  Because  most  of  the  boys  do  learn  self  discipline,  the> 
school  is  able  to  operate  without  locked  doors. 

West  Florida  Provides  Setting 
For  Easy-Going,  Wholesome  Life 

Food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  care  are  the  most  obvious 
needs  of  boys  on  their  arrival  at  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at 
Marianna.  Even  before  the  training  program  can  begin,  these  phy- 
sical needs  must  be  met. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  been  generous  in  providing  facilities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  school  has  continually  sought  the  most  econ- 
omical means  to  comfortable  living.  Boys  live  barracks-style  in 
19  cottages  which  house  about  40  boys  each  and  which  are  outfitted 
chiefly  by  furniture  constructed  by  boys  in  carpentry  training. 
Much  of  the  food  served  in  the  dining  halls  is  produced  on  the 
school  farm.  The  farm  in  recent  years  has  shown  an  annual  profit 
of  around  $10,0Q0-$15,Q00. 

. o 

Average  cost  to  the  state  of  maintaining  and  teaching  one  boy 
one  day  at  the  school  is  $3.30.  This  compares  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  $5.48  for  this  type  of  school.  Thirty-one  states  provide  more 
money  per  boy  for  operation  of  its  school  for  delinquent  boys  than 
does  Florida,  while  16  provide  less. 

COTTAGE  IS  HOME 

Home  base  around  which  students  at  The  Florida  School  for  Boys 
at  Marianna  move  is  the  individual  cottage. 

If  the  casual  visitor  we  mentioned  earlier  had  stopped  at  one  of 
the  cottages  and  gone  in,  he  would  have  been  struck  immediately 
by  the  originality  of  decorations  in  the  lobby.  Each  cottage  has  its 
own  theme.  One,  for  example,  uses  ships  and  the  sea.  There,  a  large 
table  in  the  center  of  the  lobby  is  shaped  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  an 
anchor  hange  above  the  door  and  deck  chairs  are  used  for  seating. 
Another  cottage  for  11  and  12  year  olds,  follows  a  circus  theme. 
Wallpaper  there  shows  frolicking  clowns  and  animals.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  is  a  table  designed  to  resemble  a  merry-go-round, 
and  carved  into  the  arms  of  chairs  are  realistic  horses'  heads.  In 
still  another,  a  jungle  theme  is  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  even 
stools  in  the  game  room  are  built  to  look  like  native  tom-toms. 
Other  cottages  feature  the  Wild  West,  airplanes,  Indian  lore,  and 
patriotism. 

Each  cottage  has  a  television  set  and  its  own  supply  of  play 
equipment.  In  addition  to  the  lobby  and  sleeping  room,  there  is  a 
recreation  room  where  boys  can  play  ping-pong  and  other  indoor 
games,  a  bathroom,  and  quarters  for  the  cottage  father  and  his 
family. 
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LIGHTED  PLAY  AREAS 

Behind  each  cottage  is  an  outdoor  lighted  play  area  with  basket- 
bait  courts  and  gymnastic  equipment,  where  boys  enjoy  periods  of 
free  play  as  well  as  supervised  contests  between  groups  within  the 
cottage,  Cottages  compete  with  each  other  in  sports  under  the 
school  inntra-mural  program.  At  the  end  of  each  major  sports 
season,  the  championship  cottage  and  boys  who  have  made  out- 
standing individual  records  receive  trophies. 

On  looking  into  one  of  the  boys'  sleeping  rooms  ,visitors  are  often 
impressed  by  the  rows  of  neatly  made  beds,  many  of  them  centered 
with  a  Bible.  Each  boy  is  allowed  to  keep  a  Bible  on  his  bed  and  to 
read  it  at  night. 

Boys  take  considerable  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  cottage. 
Each  cleans  a  specific  area  each  morning  before  going  to  classes  or 
work,  and  since  the  boys  have  made  the  furniture,  they  are  careful 
not  to  mar  it  in  any  way.  Visitors  notice  the  absence  of  carved 
initials,  conspicious  in  a  dormitory  for  boys  at  the  prime  of  the 
^'initial  carving"  age. 

Cottage  pride  shows  itself,  too,  in  the  monthly  "Cottage  Efficiency 
Contest".  Each  cottage  begins  the  month  with  100  points.  For  every 
boy  who  drops  in  rank  under  the  school's  individual  rating  system, 
points  are  subtracted,  and  for  every  boy  who  rises  in  rank,  points 
are  added.  The  cottage  which  ends  the  month  with  the  most  points 
wins.  When  there  has  been  no  truancy  the  prize  consists  of  ten  dol- 
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lars  to  be  spent  for  the  pleasure  of  the  entire  cottage. 

Directors  of  home  life  under  the  director  of  the  White  Depart- 
ment and  the  director  of  the  Colored  Department,  supervise  work 
of  the  cottage  fathers.  These  cottage  fathers  have  charge  of  boys 
at  all  times  they  are  not  in  class  or  shop.  Living  with  their  families 
in  the  cottages,  they  offer  boys  whose  own  families  may  have  been 
failures  the  chance  to  see  a  family  living  harmoniously  together. 
Relief  cottage  fathers  make  it  possible  for  those  on  regular  duty  to 
take  off  one  day  a  week  and  to  be  free  one  full  weekend  ach  month. 
Even  more  advantageous  arrangements  are  in  the  offing. 

Qualifications  for  cottage  fathers  are  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  exceptionally  high  moral  character.  Because  of  greater 
availability,  most  Negro  cottage  fathers  have  college  degrees. 

Food  Rates  Important  Spot 
On  School  Budget;  Farm  Helps 

If  any  army  "travels  on  stomach,"  students  at  The  Florida  For 
Boys  at  Marianna  play,  work,  and  study  in  relation  to  the  food 
they  eat. 

Seven  hundred  fifty  growing  boys  working  and  playing  hard 
need  three  energy  and  vitamin-packed  meals  a  day,  and  the  ad- 
ministration sees  that  they  get  it. 

All  students  and  many  staff  members  eat  in  the  two  campus  din- 
ing halls.  At  present,  boys  sit  together  by  cottage  in  one  room,  and 
staff  members  sit  in  family  groups  in  another  room.  Food  is  served 
family  style  to  both  groups.  When  remodeling  of  the  dining  halls 
is  completed,  however,  service,  will  be  changed  to  cafeteria  style 
and  stafff  members  will  sit  with  the  boys.  This,  Superintendent 
Dczier  feels,  will  promote  better  table  manners  among  the  boys. 

Boys  in  the  food  service  department  do  most  of  the  cooking  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  head  cook,  and  some  have  learned  to  bake 
luscious  pies  and  cakes. 

But  food  services  at  the  school  involve  much  more  than  cooking 
and  serving.  From  the  1,000  arce  farm  to  the  table,  more  boys  take 
part  in  raising,  preserving,  and  cooking  and  serving  food  than  in 
any  other  single  job  at  the  school. 

Food  Services  Director  Howard  Gilford  supervised  the  food  pro- 
cessing plant  as  well  as  the  two  dining  halls.  There,  boys  butcher 
animals  from  the  farm  and  freeze  meats  and  vegetables  for  future 
use.  With  a  modern  slaughter  house  and  freezer  locker,  they  learn 
much  about  food  handling  at  the  same  time  they  perform  a  ne- 
cessary service. 

Twenty-two  boys  work  in  the  processing  plant,  eleven  one  day, 
and  eleven  the  next.  Eighteen  work  in  the  White  dining  hall  each 
day  and  seventeen  in  the  Colored  dining  hall.  Among  other  items, 
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they  use  5,000  quarts  of  milk  a  week,  960  dozen  eggs,  200  pounds  of 
butter,  2,000  pounds  of  beef,  and  450  frying  chickens.  When  biscuits 
are  served,  they  bake  about  2,000. 

The  farm  and  dairy,  though  they  provide  a  large  portion  of  this 
food,  are  operated  primarily  as  training  devices  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  section  on  vocational  training. 


Boys  Receive  Weekly  Haircuts, 
Clothing,  At  Campus  Store 

The  Boys'  Store  which  our  imaginary  visitor  noticed  on  his  brief 
tour  cf  the  campus  provides  for  necessities  not  supplied  by  the  din- 
ing hall,  the  cottages,  or  the  hospital.  Here,  boys  are  outfitted  with 
clothes  and  receive  their  weekly  haircuts. 

All  boys  bring  some  clothing  with  them  from  home.  For  some, 
this  means  only  what  they  are  wearing,  and  for  others  it  may  con- 
sist of  a  trunkful.  Staff  members  and  boy  assistants  at  the  Boys' 
Store  make  a  note  of  all  individual  clothes  and  stamp  them  for 
identification.  If  the  boys  wants  to,  he  may  wear  these  clothes  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  the  school. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  clothes  the  boy  brings  from  home, 
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however,  the  school  issues  him  four  complete  outfits,  together  with 
jackets,  sweaters,  and  sleeping  garments.  These  clothes  may  vary 
in  appearance  and  in  no  way  mark  the  boy  as  a  ward  of  the  state. 
They  become  the  property  of  the  boy  while  he  is  at  the  school  and 
are  returned  to  his  locker  at  the  cottage  after  every  laundering.  No 
boy  is  allowed  to  wear  clothing  belonging  to  another  boy. 

Student  barbers  at  the  Boys'  Store  stand  ready  to  cut  the  new 
student's  hair  when  he  enters  the  school  and  weekly  thereafter. 
Within  reason,  they  follow  the  boy's  instructions.  Only  occasionally 
does  a  boy  "decide  to  let  his  hair  grow"  or  to  comb  it  into  a  "duck- 
tail"  and  have  to  be  ordered  post-haste  to  the  barbershop  for  a 
crew  cut.  Most  prefer  conventional  haircuts. 

In  the  canteen  section  of  the  Boys'  Store,  students  may  purchase 
soft  drinks,  candy,  and  small  articles  such  as  ties,  socks,  and  toiletry 
items.  They  make  these  purchases  with  checks  written  against 
their  personal  accounts  in  the  Boys'  Bank.  All  money  transfers  be- 
tween boys  or  boys  and  staff  members  must  be  approved  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  boy's  department.  When  a  boy  needs  to  buy  something 
not  available  in  the  Boys'  Store,  he  can  arrange  to  go  into  town 
with  a  staff  member  or  to  have  a  staff  member  purchase  the  item 
for  him. 
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Medical  Staff  Watches  Health 
Of  Bovs,  Provides  Dental  Work 

Physical  ailment  can  sometimes  contribute  to  a  boy's  inability  to 
get  along.  He  may  skip  school  because  he  can't  see  the  print  in  the 

books,  or  other  boys  may 
poke  fun  at  him  because  his 
front  teeth  are  missing. 

Soon  after  entering  The 
Florida  School  For  Boys  at 
Marianna,  each  boy  goes  f.o 
the  school  hospital  for  a 
physical  examination  and 
innoculation  against  con- 
tageous  diseases.  The  school 
employes  a  registered  nurse, 
a  practical  nurse,  and  a 
dentist  full  time.  A  Marian- 
na physican  is  called  in 
when  his  services  are  need- 
ed. 

A  full-time  physician 
with  experience  in  surgery 
and  a  background  of  work- 
ing with   young  people  will 


join  the  staff  July  1,  1958. 
Boys  interested  in  medicine 


assist  both  nurses  and  dentist. 


Dr.  John  Cox,  director 

wmmM  M 


Dental  service  is  under  the  supervision  of 
of   State   Institutional   Den-         :  _  ;; 
tal  Service,  with  headquar-    | 
ters  at  the  State  hospital  at 
Chattahoochee. 

The  dentist  has  noted 
that  almost  all  boys  need 
dental  work  when  they  en- 
ter the  school.  Extent  of  the 
work  he  does  ranges  from  a 
few  fillings  through  extrac- 
tion of  all  teeth  and  outfitt- 
ing with  a  complete  set  of 
dentures. 

New  facilities  added  to  the  dental  laboratory  recently  include  a 
new  dental  chair  and  drilling  equipment,  which  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  dentist  to  use  the  old  chair  exclusively  for  X-Ray. 

The  hospital  proper  containes  15  beds  in  three  wards  In  case  of 
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serious  or  contageous  disease  or  when  a  specialist  is  required,  boys; 
are  removed  to  the  Jackson  County  Memorial  hospital  or  a  larger 
hospital. 

Also  included  in  the  hospital  are  emergency,  examination,  first 
aid,  and  X-Ray  rooms. 

The  Boys'  Store,  the  hospital,  food  services,  and  cottage  life  take 
care  of  the  needs  common  to  anyone  in  any  community. 

But  boys  at  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  have  "spec- 
ial" needs.  While  they  are  at  the  school,  they  must  overcome  old, 
unwholesome  attitudes,  develop  a  new  relationship  to  society,  and 
prepare  both  to  live  and  to  make  a  living.  Physical  facilities  at  the 
school  provide  a  setting  for  this  kind  of  learning,  but  though  much 
re-learning  actually  takes  place  in  the  simple  day  by  day  living  in 
cottages,  classroom,  dining  hall,  and  shop,  special  services  must 
provide  that  extra  guidance  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  the 
school. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  programs  designed  specifically  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  school. 

New  Way  Of  Thinking  Mnst  Replace 
Negative,  Anti-Social  Outlook 

Most  boys  who  come  to  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 
have  never  known  the  security  of  consistent  treatment.  In  their 
confused  lives,  the  action  which  was  tolerated  one  day  has  been 
forbidden  the  next,  and  they  could  not  tell  whether  reward  or  pun- 
ishment would  be  forthcoming. 

The  guidance  and  advice  they  have  found  has  often  amounted 
to  "the  blind  leading  the  blind".  In  all  likelihood,  they  have  seldom 
attended  religious  services.  When  recognition  has  come  ,it  has  been 
through  anti-social  avenues  rather  than  through  excellence  in 
sports,  music,  or  other  wholesome  group  activities  popular  with 
young  people. 

More  than  anything  else,  they  have  had  time  on  their  hands: 
time  to  hang  around  the  pool  hall,  time  to  wonder  what  to  do  next, 
time  to  be  bored  and  to  slip  into  delinquency. 

First  task  of  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  is  to  build 
new  attitudes. 

At  the  school,  boys  find  a  grading  system  which  tells  them  what 
actions  will  lead  to  promotion  and  what  will  cause  them  to  lose 
privileges.  They  learn  that  they  can  "earn"  their  own  dismissal  by 
following  a  definite  code.  When  they  are  troubled,  they  can  turn 
to  the  school  Guidance  Center,  which  is  staffed  by  three  men 
trained  in  dealing  wisely  with  their  problems.  Recreation,  sports, 
and  music  open  an  area  of  accomplishment  for  all  and  keep  them 
constantly  active  between  classes  and  work.  Fulltime  chaplains  for 
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Negro  and  white,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  conduct  religious  serv- 
fcefregularly  and  discuss  spiritual  questions  with  boys  who  request 
to  see  them. 

"Ace"  Rating  Is  Goal  Of  Students, 
While  "Grub"  Is  Term  For  Laggards 

Center  around  which  the  whole  program  of  The  Florida  School 
for  Boys  at  Marianna  revolves  is  the  Individual  Rating  <» 

Original  with  this  school,  the  system  was  put  into  practice  in  1931 
under  Millard  Davidson,  forward  thinking  superintendent  who 
revolutionized  training  methods  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
nresent  program  at  the  school. 

The  system  at  first  seems  complicated.  But  it  is  actually  quite 
simple  Each  Friday,  classroom  and  crew  instructors,  cottage  fa- 
thers recreation  director,  and  other  staff  members  who  come  into 
contact  with  boys  turn  in  to  the  department  director  a  numerical 
grade  o7each  boy  under  their  supervision.  Thus,  each  boy  receives 
several  grades.  Lowest  grade  reported  for  a  boy  is  his  final  grade 

f0Graderdeetermine  the  boy's  rank.  Each  starts  as  a  "Rookie".  If 
he  receives  no  grade  lower  than  three  (3)  for  four  weeks  he  moves 
up  to  "Explorer".  With  four  consecutive  weekly  grades  of  four  (4), 
he  becomes  a  "Pioneer".  From  "Pioneer"  to  "Pilot"  calls  for  no 
grade  below  four  (4)  and  at  least  six  grades  of  five  (5)  during  a 
period  of  eight  weeks. 

Highest  rank  is  "Ace".  To  be  promoted  from  Pilot  to  Ace  a  boy 
must  receive  grades  of  "A"  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  boys  ever  attain  this  rank,  and  there  are  sel- 
dom more  than  four  or  five  Aces  on  either  campus  at  any  given 


time. 


"Grub"  is  a  class  to  itself  into  which  a  boy  of  any  rank  may  fall 
by  committing  a  totally  unacceptable  act,  such  as  lying,  cheating, 
stealing,  using  profane  language,  or  running  away. 

"A  Grub  is  even  worse  than  a  worm,"  one  of  the  younger  boys 
was  heard  to  explain.  "Because  a  worm  crawls  on  top  of  the  ground, 
but  a  grub  goes  under  the  ground!" 

Actually,  the  name  for  this  rank  comes  straight  from  Webster  s, 
where  one  definition  of  a  Grub  is,  "A  lazy,  indifferent  sort  of  boy." 

The  "Grub"  rank  follows  a  grade  of  0.  A  grade  of  1  indicates  two 
or  more  unsatisfactory  acts;  grade  of  2  indicates  unsatisfactory 
conduct  of  a  minor  nature;  grade  3  signifies  fairly  good  attitudes, 
efforts  and  conduct;  and  grade  4,  good  conduct,  attitudes,  and  ef- 
forts in  addition  to  positive  social  virtues  such  as  friendliness, 
helpfulness,  and  trustworthiness.  Grade  5  embraces  all  require- 
ments for  a  grade  of  4,  plus  initiative  and  leadership  ability  and  the 
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earning  of  at  least  10  quality  points  for  extra  responsibility.  Grade 
"A"  is  to  a  large  extent  honorary.  It  signifies  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. 

BOYS  LIKE  SYSTEM 

Boys  accept  the  grading  system  enthusiastically,  and  it  largely 
accounts  for  the  relaxed  friendliness  which  exists  between  boys  and 
staff  members. 

The  boys  recognize  justice  in  the  system.  They  know  that  their 
failures  or  successes  will  bring  penalties  or  rewards,  the  same  pen- 
alties or  rewards  meted  out  go  all  boys  for  the  same  acts.  Since 
they  see  that  they  earn  their  own  grades  rather  than  have  them 
imposed,  there  is  no  reason  for  resentment  or  "apple-polishing". 

Staff  members  and  instructors  see  in  the  system  a  uniform  meth- 
od of  interpreting  characteristics,  attitudes,  conduct,  and  accom- 
plishment, Discipline,  they  find,  just  about  takes  care  of  itself  when 
boys  are  working  for  the  prestige  and  privileges  of  the  higher  ranks 

All  boys  take  part  in  the  school's  general  program,  regardless  of 
standing  under  the  Individual  Rating  System.   Privileges  granted 

UPPER  RANKS  EARN  PRIVILEGES 

Pioneers  may  attend  a  movie  in  the  city  once  every  other  week 
and  on  alternate  weeks  may  go  to  the  city  skating  rink.  They  may 
go  with  their  Scout  troop  on  hikes  and  camps  or  with  the  band  or 
other  school  organizations  on  trips  away  from  the  school  They 
are  also  eligible  for  special  assignments  by  which  quality  points 
are  earned. 

Pilots  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Pioneers.  They  may  attend  the 
picture  show  in  the  city  once  each  week,  however,  with  the  school 
paying  their  admission  fee.  They  may  also  attend,  free  of  charge 
all  home  games  of  the  local  high  school  teams  and  are  permitted 
to  write  one  extra  letter  to  relatives  or  friends 

No  limit  is  placed  on  the  number  of  letters  an  Ace  may  write 
They  are  permitted  one  half-day  leave  of  absence  each  week  during 
which  they  may  visit  the  city  unescorted  and  with  complete  free- 
Before  he  can  return  home,  a  boy  must  have  attained  at  least  the 
rank  of  Pioneer. 
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Guidance  Center  Helps  Youngster 
Understand  Confusing  Conflicts 

"An  automobile  that  will  not  run  obviously  needs  some  attention. 
However,  before  repairs  are  attempted,  we  must  find  out  why  the 

car   won't   run.   We   do   not 
I  overhaul    the   motor   before 
checking   to   see  if   the   car 
needs  gas." 

This  statement  comes,  not 
from  a  manual  for  begin- 
ning auto  mechanics,  but 
from  suggestions  for  work- 
ing with  children  addressed 
to  staff  members  at  The 
Florida  School  For  Boys  at 
Marianna. 

When  a  boy  fails  to  make 
progress  under  the  school's 
Individual  Rating  system  or 
suddenly  drops  in  rank,  it 
is  evident  that  something  is 
wrong.  The  experts  who  seek  to  discover  the  cause  are  the  men  in 
the  Guidance  Center.  Once  they  know  the  cause  behind  that  con- 
temptuous sneer  or  that  habit  of  lying,  they  can  proceed  with  re- 
pairs, or  if  the  difficulty  is  small,  can  advise  instructors  on  treat- 
ment. 

Each  boy  visits  the  Guidance  Center  early  in  his  stay  at  the 
school  for  an  interview  and  a  series  of  tests.  In  the  interview,  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  any  problem  which  is  bothering  him, 
and  he  learns  from  the  beginning  that  there  is  a  place  he  can  go 
to  talk  in  confidence  to  someone  who  understands  and  can  help 
him  understand  himself  and  make  wise  decisions.  The  tests  indi- 
cate his  learning  ability  and  his  grade  placement  in  the  academic 
school.  After  eight  months,  the  boy  is  re-tested  at  the  Guidance 
Center  and  may  earn  his  high  school  equivalency  diploma  in  this 
way. 

In  the  past  year  the  Guidance  Center  has  assumed  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  selected  boys.  Approximately  25  boys  come  under 
this  special  program,  and  25  more  can  be  seen  regularly  on  a  more 
limited  basis.  Staff  members  see  about  350  boys  a  month  for  rea- 
sons other  than  testing. 

Additions  to  the  Guidance  Center  staff  in  the  near  future  and 
completion  of  the  Psychiatric  Unit  now  under  construction  will 
greatly  expand  services  in  this  area.  Plans  will  be  described  in  a 
later  section. 
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Chaplains  Encourage  Students 
To  Develop  Spiritual  Values 

Religion  becames  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  boys  at  The  Florida 
School  For  Boys  at  Marianna  under  the  ministry  of  three  fulltime 
chaplains,  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic. 

Identical  chapels  occupy  significant  spots  on  the  White  and  the 
Colored  campuses.  A  sense  of  reverance  is  m  a  i  n  t  a  i  n  e  d  in  the 
chapels  at  all  times,  and  they  are  used  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes.  Included  in  the  chapels  are  offices  where  chaplains  can 
counsel  with  boys. 

As  each  new  boy  enters  the  school,  he  fills  out  a  card  indicating 
his  religious  preference  and  has  a  talk  with  his  chaplain. 

White  boys  attend  worship  services  each  Sunday  moring  and 
Thursday  night.  Each  Tuesday  night  the  Christian  Fellowship  Club, 
made  up  of  approximately  60  Protestant  boys  who  have  joined  on 
voluntary  basis,  meet  with  their  chaplain  to  discuss  spiritual  pro- 
blems they  face  or  religious  topices  which  interest  them  .  A  semilar 
program  is  available  for  Catholic  boys. 

Colored  boys  attend  Sunday  school  on  Sunday  morning  and  wor- 
ship services  on  Sunday  morning,  Sunday  night,  and  Wednesday 
night.  In  addition,  the  Colored  chaplain  teaches  a  daily  Bible  study 
course  specially  prepared  for  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Marl- 
s'nna  by  Superintendent  Dozier.  Boys  who  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing more  about  the  Bible  and  whose  grade  standings  are  high 
enough  that  they  can  profit  by  the  course  are  enrolled,  and  those 
who  successfully  complete  it  receive  certificate. 

Cottage  fathers  are  responsible  for  daily  devotions  in  the  in- 
dividual cottages.  As  has  been  mentioned,  each  boy  in  the  school  is 
provided  with  a  Bible,  which  he  is  permitted  to  keep  on  his  bed. 

Chaplains    visit  daily  with    boys  in  the    hospital  and    conduct 
special  services  on  religious  holidays. 


Religious  training,  The  Individual  Rating  System,  and  Counse- 
ling service  all  help  boys  at  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Mari- 
anna learn  a  new  outlook.  They  are  "behind  the  scenes"  programs 
which  could  not  be  obvious  to  the  casual  visitor.  Another  equally 
important  "attitude-builder"  which  even  a  casual  visitor  could 
hardly  fail  to  notice  and  of  which  local  high  schools  are  particu- 
larly well  aware  is  the  recreation  and  sports  program. 
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Every  Bov  Has  The  Opportunity 
To  Play  "On  The  Winning  Team" 

snorts  at  The  Florida  School  tor  Boys  at  Marianna  are  for  all  the 

jsk  ;<* «.  -  -»-»«»  «  s  - ™rrc 

They  are  for  the  older  boy 
who  stood  around  on  street 
corners  at  home  for  lack  of 
anything  better  to  do  and 
for  the  little  boy  who  could 
never  make  the  teams. 

Every  boy  on  the  campus 
takes  a  part  in  the  recrea- 
tion program.  If  he  doesn't 
measure  up  to    the    varsity 
team,  he  may  help  win  the 
campus   championship    for 
his  cottage,  or  he  may  pace 
his  group  within  the  cottage 
j|f  to    victory    in    the    cottage 
S   contests.   In   any   event,   he 
Jl  will  probably  experience 
on  the  winning  team." 
Athlet  c    on  tne  campus  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  recreation 
director.  They  fit  into  three  categories:    (1)  Physical  training,    (2) 
Cottage  competition;  and,  (3)  Varsity  sports. 

AH  boys  except  those  who  elect  to  take  industrial  arts  or  elec- 
tron cs  go  to  the  gymnasium  for  one  hour's  physical  training  each 
morning"  en  the  day  they  are  in  school.  There,  they  usually  p  ay 
cTsketball  relay  games,  dodge  ball,  and  the  like.  Two  classes  play 
VSmmt i  time  Since  six  basketball  goals  are  available  in  the 
gym,  basketball  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  games  for  these  per- 

i0d<The  main  idea  here,"  according  to  Recreation  Director  Donn 
James,  "is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  work  off  excess  energy  after 
sitting  in  the  classroom." 

PLAY  EACH  AFTERNOON 
Between  3:30  andn  5  p.  m.  academic  teachers  organize  games  for 
all  boys  in  classes  except  those  practicing  for  varsity  sports  All 
play  on  a  large  field  behind  the  school  building,  where  they  have 
the  use  of  volleyball  and  tennis  courts,  box  hockey  equipment,  a 
softball  diamond,  tetherball  equipment  ,and  footballs. 

Emphasis  in  the  physical  training  program  is  on  exercise  and  fun. 

Competition  enters  in  the  organized  cottage  program.  Cottages 

made  up  of  similar  age  groups  come  to  grips  each  season  for  the 
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several  times  the  thrill  of  being 


'championship  trophy  given  in  that  season's  sport.     Competition 
takes  tournament  form,  with  a  game  being  played  one  night  each 
week.  Included  in  the  intramural  schedule  are  touch  football,  bas- 
ketball, track,  Softball,  volley  boll,  and  ping-pong. 
COTTAGES  COMPETE 

Each  month  the  recreation  director  divides  each  cottage  into 
four  groups  of  about  ten  boys  each,  who  compete  with  one  another 
for  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  winning  group  gets  to  see  an 
extra  movie  and  enjoy  a  banquet  in  the  school  dining  hall.  Sports 
included  in  this  competition  range  from  relay  games  such  as  "Cap- 
ture the  Flag"  through  basketball,  volleyball  and  dodge  ball  to  such 
indoor  games  as  ping-pong,  checkers,  and  rummy.  Cottage  fathers 
fill  in  holes  between  other  scheduled  activities  with  these  games. 

During  cottage  time,  too,  boys  may  participate  in  weightlifting 
exercises  sponsored  by  Psychologist  Ralph  Walker  II.  Walker  in- 
troduced weightlifting  to  the  campus  in  1956.  At  the  end  of  the 
1957  weightlifting  season,  the  school  had  contributed  the  names  of 
40  boys  to  the  list  of  60  teenage  boys  in  the  United  States  officially 
reported  as  being  able  to  press  their  body  weights,  a  feat  which 
only  one  man  out  of  about  170,000  can  perform.  During  the  1957 
season,  the  school  served  as  host  to  four  weightlifting  matches  in- 
cluding the  "Mr.  Florida"  contest. 

MOST  LEARN  TO  SWIM 

Boys  may  swim  in  the  two  school  swimming  pools  either  with 
their  physical  training  classes  or  as  a  cottage  with  their  cottage 
father.  Almost  all  boys  learn  to  swim  during  the  time  they  are  here. 

All  sports  at  the  school  are  voluntary.  The  outstanding  varsity 
teams  which  have  taken  Apalachicola  Valley  Conference  and 
Southeastern  Training  School  Conference  championships  in  past 
years  have  been  recruited  from  boys  who  genuinely  wanted  to  play 
on  the  teams.  Response  to  the  opening  of  football  and  baseball 
seasons  is  better  than  at  most  high  schools.  On  the  average  150 
go  out  for  football,  100  for  basketball,  and  between  150  and  200  for 
baseball  on  the  white  campus  alone.  From  these,  coaches  select 
their  teams. 

Baseball  is  the  most  popular  sport,  Coach  James  said,  because 
more  boys  have  had  knowledge  and  experience  in  that  sport.  More 
like  baseball  and  are  able  to  participate  in  it.  Contrary  to  the  na- 
tional average,  fewer  have  played  basketball. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Pripcipal  Frank  Zych  coached  the  Yellow 
Jacket  football  team  to  many  victories.  Since  new  duties  have  been 
added  to  his  office  as  principal,  however,  James  has  charge  of  all 
varsity  sports. 

On  the  colored  campus,  Joseph  Smith  coaches  the  Tigers  football 
basketball  and  baseball  teams. 

The  school  enters  competition  in  all  sports  in  the  local  Apalachi- 
cola Valley  Conference.  Recently,  FSB  coaches  organized  the  first 
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track  meet  in  the  conference,  and  the  tract  meet  is  held  here  each 
year.  This  year,  the  school  plans  to  award  ribbons  to  winners  in  all 

events. 

LITTLE  BOYS  COMPETE,  TOO 

While  larger  boys  compete  with  nearby  high  schools,  the  smaller 
ones  toughen  themselves  for  just  as  important  clashes  with  boys 
of  their  own  ages.  In  football  season,  they  compete  in  midget  foot- 
ball, in  baseball  season,  it's  the  local  Little  League,  Pony  League, 
and  Babe  Ruth  baseball  championships  they  have  their  sights 
trained  on.  Academic  school  teachers  coach  these  teams. 

A  full  time  boxing  coach,  Dykes  Thurman,  trains  interested  boys 
in  the  pugilistic  art  and  each  year  turns  out  several  who  pound 
(heir  way  to  sports  page  headlines  and  the  admiration  of  their 
buddies.  Boxers  travel  all  over  the  state  to  fight  in  Golden  Gloves 
tournaments  and  make  several  trips  each  year  to  other  training 
schools.  From  these  matches  the  school  has  collected  several  tro- 
phies. The  boxers  also  put  on  exhibitions  frequently  for  hospitals 
and  other  institutions.  From  this  service  comes  some  of  their  very 
greatest  satisfactions,  in  the  form  of  gratitude  and  praise  from 
tuberculosis  patients  and  disabled  veterans.  Coach  Thurman  also 
helps  with  the  physical  training  program. 

In  addition  tothe  regular  gymnasium,  a  completely  outfitted  box- 
ing gym  where  boxers  work  out  and  weightlifters  practice,  is  avail - 
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able. 

Boxers  and  members  of  the  varsity  teams  practice  during  the 
3:30  to  5  p.  m.  recreation  period  instead  of  participating  in  field 
games.  Football  players  get  out  of  classes  at  3  p.  m.  in  order  to  get 
in  a  full  two  hours. 

Whether  at  the  cottage,  in  physical  training,  or  on  the  varsity 
team,  emphasis  in  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  recreation  program 
is  on  teamwork  and  sportsmanship.  Since  the  school  usually  has 
a  boy  only  one  season,  coaches  can  seldom  groom  a  boy  as  an  indi- 
vidual high  scorer.  They  concentrate  efforts,  instead,  on  building 
a  team  that  works  together  harmoiously  and  on  instilling  in  each 
boy  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship. 

Famous  "Dancing  Band"  Brings  Glory 
To  School  With  Vivacious  Numbers 

Marching  onto  the  football  field  at  halftime,  the  school  band 
strikes  up  a  jive  number  and  the  drum  major  cuts  loose  in  a  fancy 

dance. 

Visiting  highschool  fans  first 
gasp  in  surprise  and  then  begin 
applauding.  They  are  witnessing 
a  performance  of  the  marching 
companion  to  the  Yellow  Jacket 
football  team,  The  Florida  School 
For  Boys  dancing  band. 

Far  from  limiting  its  perform- 
ances to  sports  events,  the  band 
has  built  up  a  fame  of  its  own 
throughout  Northwest  Florida, 
where  it  is  in  much  demand 
through  the  spring  and  summer 
to  play  for  graduation  exercises 
at  small  high  schools,  at  company 
outings  and  family  reunions,  and 
to  march  in  parades.  Some 
groups  extend  a  standing  invitation  to  the  band  to  attend  their 
events  from  year  to  year.  Naturally,  boys  in  the  band  enjoy  these 
outings.  Invitations  to  barbecues,  outings,  and  family  reunions  are 
particularly  welcome  by  the  boys,  who  always  do  away  with  their 
share  of  food  at  these  events.  Business  concerns  entertained  by 
the  band  sometimes  make  cash  contributions  to  the  school,  though 
'  pay"  is  never  requested  nor  expected.  This  money  goes  for  extras 
which  add  to  the  pleasure  of  all  the  boys. 

The  designation  "Dancing  Band"  comes  from   a  practice   origi- 
nated by  Band  Director  M.  D.  Womack.  The  band  director  con- 
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ceived  the  idea  of  stopping  the  band  as  it  marched  in  parades  and 
having  all  the  boys  dance  while  playing  their  instruments 

"It'll  never  work,"  some  people  advised  him.  But  Womack  gamed 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  transform  a  clarinetist  into  a 
dancer  simply  by  pointing  his  baton  and  ordering,  "Dance  Boy! 

Mrs.  Womack,  a  practical  nurse  at  the  school  hospital,  also  helps 
with  the  musical  experiences  of  the  boys. 

Together  she  and  her  husband  sponsor  a  variety  club  made  up 
of  hillbilly  musicians  and  other  acts.  When  rock  and  roll  became 
popular,  the  Variety  Club  revamped  its  program  to  include  four 
boys  who  called  themselves  "The  Three  Rocks  and  A  Roll.  Later, 
the  quartet  grew  into  a  five-some,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
"The  Rock  'N  Rollers."  This  group,  too,  often  entertains  civic,  busi- 
ness, and  school  groups. 

Also  included  in  the  Variety  Club  is  a  puppet  act  called  Dancing 
Sam"  manipulated  by  the  band  director.  Audiences  viewing  the 
program  for  the  second  time  usually  insist  that  "Dancing  Sam '  be 
brought  out  first.  The  puppet,  about  10  inches  high,  was  built  by 
students  in  Industrial  Arts,  and  Womack  makes  it  dance  by  strik- 
ing a  board  under  the  puppet's  feet.  ,  , 
Approximately  40  boys  take  part  in  the  school's  musical  activi- 
ties. They  spend  one  day  in  band  training,  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  shop  course  or  work  crew,  and  the  next  in  academic  school. 
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School  Is  Part  Of  Community; 
Participates  In  Local  Events 

While  he  is  still  learning  a  new  way  of  life  at  The  Florida  School 
1 01  Boys  at  Marianna,  the  student  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget 

that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
larger  society  which  in- 
cludes the  school.  In  his  re- 
lation to  this  society  lies  the 
clue  to  the  trouble  which 
brought  him  to  FSB,  and  in 
a  new  understanding  of  his 
part  in  this  society  lies  the 
basis  for  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 

Patriotic  observance  at 
the  school  receives  choice 
spots  on  each  day's  agenda, 
the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  work  and  study.  Visitors 
on  campus  at  sunrise  and 
'"" Z  T» T„Ch  ,impressed  *>y  flaS  rising  and  lowering  ceremon- 
ies. First  the  bugler  sounds  the  note  which  opens  or  closes  classes 
or  work.  Then,  as  the  United  States  flag  ascends  or  descends  the 
flagpole  m  front  of  the  administration  building,  he  plays  a  stanza 
of  the  National  Anthem.  At  the  first  note,  everything  on  camnus 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Boys  who  a  few  minutes  earlier  were  scurry- 
ing in  all  directions,  laughing  and  talking,  stop  short  and  face  the 

,,?,  "I*  m3nt  °f  S°lemn  reverence-  Spread  across  the  campus, 
more  than  750  boys  stand  motionless  with  hands  at  their  sides 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  ceremonies  of  the  year  at  the  school 
"f  community  Easter  Sunrise  service  held  under  the  auspices 
o  the  Marianna  Ministerial  Association.  Hundreds  of  people  from 
Marianna  and  surrounding  territory  gather  in  front  of  the  two 
chapels,  where  services  for  both  races  progress  simultaneously  It 
has  become  a  custom  for  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  members 
the  schooT  S'  AttraCtive  signs  direct  worshipers  from  town  to 

aronn°r,rethhere1S  T^'  b°yS  have  set  up  chairs  ln  a  semi-circle 
,"    *he  chapel  Ranees,  which  provide  a  platform  and  back- 
ground for  services.  Loudspeakers  in  nearby  pines  broadcast  the 

»TtZ°Z  mUS1f  *°  the  conSreSa«°n-  Ministers  of  local  churches 
alternate  as  speakers. 

inMwUhitef°rrnhPhe  CelJm0ny  is  finished  by  the  school  choir,  attired 
ZZ  u  ?  .  ?d  accomPanie°  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Womack  on  an 
Army  chaplain's  field  organ. 
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Sharing  and  competition  with  neigboring  communities  contribute 
to  a  sense  of  civic  pride. 

Shorts  teams,  described  in  the  preceding  section,  account  for 
much  of  the  competition,  and  the  popular  FSB  band  provides  a 
r-eans  of  service  to  surrounding  communities.  Both  the  band  and 
aihletic  teams  have  become  a  definite  part  of  the  community  life 
cf  Jackson  County. 

FARM  IS  DEMONSTRATION  AREA 
Likewise,  the  school  farm  has  provided  a  valuable  experiment 
and  demonstration  area  for  local  farmers.  Boys,  in  turn,  profit  from 
new  methods  learned  and  frequently  have  the  thrill  c >  winning 
Prizes  in  agricultural  contests.  The  annual  Jackson  County  Fair 
and  Livestock  Show  never  fails  to  turn  up  several  blue  ribbons  for 
"boys  on  the  school  farm. 

Recently  the  school  and  the  Chipola  River  Soil  Conservation 
District  collaborated  in  installing  a  new  parallel  terr acing  system 
in  a  60  acre  vegetable  garden  on  the  school  land.  It  was  the  first 
demonstration  of  parallel  terracing  in  the  area.  Farmers  and  soil 
conservationists  gathered  at  the  school  to  see  the  res ^ts;  and  many 
returned  home  with  plans  to  terrace  their  own  land  by  this  method 
which  have  already  begun  to  save  valuable  soil  for  the  school.  Boys 
had  learned  a  lesson  in  how  groups  in  society  can  work  together 
^or  the  benefit  of  all. 

Cooperation  also  marks  dealings  between  the  farm  and  the  Chi- 
pola Artificial  Breeders'  Association,  the  county  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, the  County  Agent's  office,  and  other  rural  organizations. 
NEARBY  SCHOOLS  VISIT 
Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  school.  Classes  from  nearby 
schools  and  colleges  often  come  in  groups  and  leave  with  a  new 
understanding  of  what  their  state  is  doing  to  help  youngsters  like 
themselves  who  have  run  into  trouble.  Lawmakers  and  government 
officials  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  because  they  must  know  the 
school   in  order   to   plan   for   improvements   and   provide   for   the 
future   All  areas  of  the  school  are  open  to  newspaper  reporters 

In  the  words  of  the  superintendent,  "The  people  are  paying  for 
the  school;  We  feel  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  get- 
ting for  their  money."  \  ;  ,;' 
MANY  VIEW  CHRISTMAS   SCENES 
Most  welcome  visitors  of  all,  of  course,  are  the  thousands  of  plain 
citizens  who  flock  to  the  school  each  Christmas  to  view  the  elabo- 
rate holiday  decorations.  Boys  in  the  school  art  shop  paint  and 
construct  Christmas  scenes  to  line  the  main  drives.  Electrical  stu- 
cents  arrange  lights,  and  almost  everyone  gets  in  on  some  phase  of 
the  extravaganza.  Then,  two  weeks  before   Christmas,  the  lights 
are  turned  on  and  cars  begin  streaming  through.  For  boys  away 
from  home  at  Christmas  time,  being  able  to  share  something  they 
have  made  means  much.  It  means  much,  not  only  in  pride,  but  in 
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attitude  toward  the  people  who  are  enjoying  their  handiwork  and 
praising  it. 

f.f*°  .I"u°h/»thusiam  developed  around  the  Christmas  project,  in 

with  J o  V  ^M  ,'  ?St  0UtSr0TO  ^elf.  Plans  are  to  hold  displays 
within  a  tighter  limit  in  future  years. 

™J?f  17iCi'Jally'  b°yS  are  encouraSed  t°  keep  up  contacts.  All  must 
™»i ,  TrentS  °nCe  a  Week-  Visits  from  Juvenile  court  per- 

Z^  Iawtenforcement  officers,  and  civic  club  members  from  the 
boys  hometown  are  also  encouraged.  All  of  these  friendly  contacts 
help  to  erase  the  memories  of  possibly  hostile  contact  in  the  past 

home  ^         Way  f°r  C°rdial  relatl0ns  when  the  b°y  ^urns 

Some  Read  Their  First  Book  Under 
Individual  Study  Method 

,„^!!Ping  bT  beCOme    "honorable  and  self-supporting"    citizens 
when  they  return  to  their  communities  is  one  of  the  main  purposes 

at  Marianna  aCt  ^^  established  The  F1°»da  School  For  Boys 
Two  deparments  hold  responsibility  for  this  training.  Thev  are 
the  acaaemic  school  and  the  vocational  instructors,  one  teaching 
.he  basis  of  honorable  living  and  the  other  training  boys  to  use 
their  hands  and  minds  in  useful  work. 

ALTERNATE  CLASS  AND  WORK 

Half  the  boys  attend    academic  classes  on  alternate  days     while 
.oeril"er^W%kin    sh°Ps  or  erews.  These    two  groups  are    the 

Odds  and  the  "Evens."  Each  boy  as  he  enters  the  shool  is  design- 
ate^ either  an  "Odd"  or  an  "Even,"  placement  has  nothing  to  do 
wife  a  boy's  rank  or  privileges.  Rather,  it  lets  everyone  know  im- 
mediately whether  a  boy  is  in  class  or  in  shop  on  a  certain  day  and 
permits  equal  distribution.    It  allows,  also,  for    grouping  of  boys  "n 

he  cottages  so  that  those  who  have  to  get  up  early  to  attend  to 
ivestock  or  prepare  breakfast  do  not  disturb  others  who  may  sleep 
later  on  that  day^  All  boys,  however,  have  finished  house-cleaning 
and  breakfast  and  are  ready  for  shop  or  class  at  7:45.  Bedtime  de- 
pends on  special  events  planned  for  the  particular  day,  but  never 
are  lights  on  beyond  10  p.  m. 

Classes  and  shops  operate  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  all  year 
round.  Boys  who  attended  classes  on  Saturday  return  to  class  Mon- 
day go  to  shop  Tuesday,  and  continue  thus  through  the  week,  so 
that  all  get  in  an  equal  number  of  hours  in  both  departments 

Aceadrmc  classes  here  differ  considerably    from  those  boys  'have 
attended  and  failed  to  attend  in  their  home  communities. 
PROGRESS  AT  OWN  RATE 

They  are  geared  to  special  needs.  Here,  a  15  year-old  who  skipped 
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school  at  home  because  he  was  frustrated  and  defeated  in  the 
tenth  grade  and  couldn't  stand  the  disgrace  of  going  back  with  the 
younger  children  may  find  the  sixth  grade  challenging  but  not  too 
difficult.  And  his  classmates  may  range  from  12  to  17  in  age.  Still 
another  may  actually  discover  for  the  first  time  the  thrill  of  learn- 
ing to  read  in  the  class  for  those  on  a  first  through  third  grade  le- 
Tel  A  boy  left  behind  by  his  age  group  at  home  may  catch  up  by 
efforts  and  re-enter  school  in  a  higher  grade. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  school's  "individual  contract"  system 
of  grading  and  promotion. 

As  each  boy  enters,  psychologists  in  the  Guidance  Center  test 
him  for  academic  achievement  as  well  as  intelligence.  He  is  then 
placed,  regardless  of  age,  in  the  grade  where  the  test  show  he  be- 
longs. If  the  teacher  feels  the  student  has  been  placed  too  low,  he 
may  request  re-testing  or  may  move  the  boy  up  to  the  next  grade 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgement. 

In  class,  each  boy  works  at  his  own  rate.  Fourth  through  twelfth 
grades  use  manuals  which  were  drawn  up  by  teachers  in  the  school 
and  printed  in  the  school  printing  shop.  These  manuals  contain 
ouestions  based  on  state  adopted  textbooks  available  in  the  class- 
room, and  course  of  study  include  those  basic  in  Florida  Public 
schools.The  teacher  keeps  a  folder  on  each  boy  and  records  lessons 
as  he  turns  them  in. 

An  industrious  boy  may  complete  several  pages  of  his  manual 
while  another  struggles  over  one.  The  teacher  is  present  to  help 
answer  questions  as  they  rise,  to  offer  explanations,  and  to  see  that 
none  waste  time.  When  one  section  of  the  manual  gives  trouble  to 
all,  the  teacher  calls  for  class  discussion.  The  entire  group  takes 
part,  also,  in  discussion  of  matters  of  general  interest,  such  as  cor- 
rect manners.  Devotionals  are  held  every  morning,  with  boys  taking 
part  in  the  program. 

Teachers  judge  from  a  boy's  work  when  he  is  ready  for  pro- 
motion. 

When  he  seems  to  have  gained  the  ability,    the  boy  may    receive 
his    High    School    Equivalency    certificate  by    passing  a    General 
Education  Development  test  administered  by  the  Guidance  Center. 
These  certificates  are  presented  during  chapel  services. 
BOYS  PLACE  HIGHER  NOW 

Principal  Frank  Zych  has  noted  that  educational  level  among 
boys  in  the  White  Boys'  school  has  increased  over  the  years.  More 
are  placed  in  the  ninth  grade  than  any  other  grade.  First,  second, 
and  third  graders  share  one  classroom  and  concentrate  on  reading, 
writing,  health,  and  art.  Tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  graders  also 
make  up  one  class,  with  some  tenth  graders  being  in  a  section  of 
the  ninth  grade.  All  other  grades  are  separate.  * 

Physical  training  classes  conducted  by  the  recreation  director 
during  school  hours  come  under    supervision  of  the    principal.    All 
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"boys  except  those  who  choose  an  extra  hour  of  shop  take  physical 
training  on  their  school  day.  In  these  classes,  the  principal  likes 
for  boys  to  discuss  and  learn  rules  of  sports  in  season  as  well  as 
get  exercise.  Knowing  the  rules,  he  points  out,  helps  them  enjoy  the 
many  varsity  sports  in  which  the  school  engages. 

Each  afternoon  between  3:30  and  5:00  oclock,  men  teachers  in 
the  academic  school  are  responsible  for  organized  games  on  the 
school  playing  grounds.  Three  teachers  take  this  duty  on  alternate 
days.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  women  teachers  alternate  in  keep- 
ing the  lifrary  open.  Usually  25  to  30  boys  prefer  to  read  instead  of 
playing.  On  rainy  days,  all  engage  in  indoor  games  such  as  bingo 
and  checkers  in  the  auditorium. 

The  principal  talks  to  all  the  boys  in  a  group  once  a  week.  He 
lias  charge,  also  of  show  trips  and  supervision  of  dining  hall  service 
and  behavior. 

Vocational  Courses  Prepare  Boys 
To  Earn  A  Living  After  Leaving 

Vocational  courses  and  crew  assignments  range  from  farming 
through  sewing  and  offer  basic  training  in  most  occupations  found 
in  a  reasonably  self-sustaining  community. 

As  far  as  possible,  boys  choose  their  crew  assignments.  The  direc- 
tor places  each  according  to  the  boy's  interests  ,ability  ,and  prev- 
ious experience  in  a  department  where  he  can  learn  and,  at  the 
same  time,  help  to  carry  on  useful  work  of  the  school-community. 
Some  crews  demand  considerable  instruction  and  study  before  stu- 
dents can  begin  to  produce.  Others,  such  as  the  landscape  crew, 
maintenance,  and  food  service  crews,  start  boys  off  immediately  in 
performing  a  service  while  they  learn  not  only  the  best  ways  to  do 
their  job  but  also  job  attitudes  which  should  help  them  please  an 
employer  after  leaving  the  school. 

One  boy  on  each  crew  serves  as  foreman  and  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  all  carry  out  their  assignments. 

Electronics  Course  Should  Open 
Technical  Avenues  For  Some 

A  new  course  in  electronics  and  mechanics  is  an  example  of  one 
which  requires  a  fund  of  background  knowledge.  This  course  was 
designed  to  help  prepare  boys  for  the  expanding  opportunities  in 
technical  fields  opening  in  Florida. 

Ninety-six  boys  are  enrolled  in  this  course.  In  groups  of  ten,  they 
attend  a  session  of, classroom  instruction  each  morning  on  their 
academic  school  day  and  return  that  afternoon  between  3:30  and 
5  for  shop  practice.  On  crew  day,  16  of  the  same  boys  do  extra  work 
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in  the  shop. 

Each  student  must  pass  a  written  test  every  day  he  has  class  and 
must  successfully  carry  out  one  practical  assignment  in  the  shop 
every  week. 

Classroom  instruction  includes  blueprint  reading  and  job  layout, 
mechanical  drawing,  electrical  terminology  and  fundamentals, 
technology,  basic  principles,  and  foundation  material  for  higher 
learning  in  electronics  and  mechanics.  Those  who  need  it  also  re- 
view mathematics. 

In  the  shop,  students  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  the  class- 
room. They  do  electrical  repair  and  experimental  work,  gas  and 
electric  welding,  and  metal  casting.  They  learn,  also,  to  operate 
the  metal  lathe,  milling  machine,  shaper,  grinder,  drill  press,  elec- 
tric and  mechanical  measuring  tools,  and  other  instruments  avail- 
able in  the  old  metals  shop. 

ADVANCED  STUDENTS  AID  INSTRUCTORS 

About  16  weeks  are  required  for  a  boy  to  finish  the  basic  course. 
Since  boys  enter  the  school  at  all  stages  of  the  course,  those  who 
have  completed  the  basic  training  are  able  to  help  newcomers. 
Those  who  want  to  specialize  after  the  first  16  weeks  can  study 
house  wiring,  radio  and  television,  industrial  machinery,  mainten- 
ance, welding,  and  related  skills. 
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Industrial  Arts  Considered  Fun; 
Many  Build  Family  Gifts  In  Shop 

Industrial  arts  also  offers  one-hour  classes  for  students  on  their 
day  in  the  academic  school.  Sometimes,  when  they  have  started  a 
project  and  want  to  finish  it  before  going  home,  they  may  come  in 
during  the  afternoon  play  period,  as  well.  As  with  electronics  and 
mechanics,  boys  who  take  industrial  arts  on  their  class  day  forego 
the  morning  physical  training  program. 

Students  who  spend  alternate  days  on  the  industrial  arts  crew 
get  more  instruction  than  those  in  the  class,  and  they  often  help 
explain  problems  to  those  with  less  time  in  the  shop.  Crew  boys 
meet  once  a  day  in  the  planning  room  for  classroom  instruction  in 
such  special  interests  as  picture  framing,  tool  sharpening,  and  me- 
chanical drawing.  They  take  written  tests  regularly. 

Before  starting  any  project,  all  boys  are  required  to  make  a  de- 
tailed drawing. 

Industrial  arts  shops  are  equipped  with  a  ceramics  kiln,  metal 
enameling  kiln,  plastics  oven,  radial  saw,  arbor  saw,  shaper,  band 
saw,  pointer,  drill  press,  disk  sander,  lathe,  jigsaw,  spray  painters, 
arc  welder  and  leather  and  metal  working  tools,  as  well  as  an  as- 
sortment of  hand  tools. 

Most  boys  from  the  academic  school  make  things  for  themselves, 
their  parents,  or  friends.  While  they  are  in  the  process  of  finishing 
a  bowl,  lamp,  or  other  item,  they  store  it  in  one  of  80  lockers,  to 
which  the  shop  foreman  holds  the  key. 

Those  on  the  all-day  crew  do  many  jobs  for  the  school  as  well  as 
indulging  their  personal  interests.  The  shop  is  responsible  for  up- 
keep of  all  outdoor  signs  on  the  campus.  And  there  are  always 
chairs  to  be  repaired,  scenery  to  be  constructed  for  school  plays, 
custom  items  such  as  camera  cases,  scrapbook  covers,  and  picture 
frames  to  be  made  for  various  departments,  and  even  buildings  to 
be  designed.  One  boy  in  industrial  arts  recently  drew  a  complete 
set  of  plans,  including  elevations  and  details,  which  was  accepted 
for  new  bachelors'  housing  to  be  constructed  on  the  campus. 
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Printing  Students  Set  Type, 
Produce  Bi-Weekly  Neivspaper 

Another  choice  course  with  the  boys  is  printing.  Since  a  printer 
must  be  able  to  spell  and  punctuate  and  to  apply  mathematics  to 
his  work,  only  boys  in  the  upper  academic  grades  are  accepted  for 
the  printing  shop.  These  boys  must  learn  a  precise  art  at  the  same 
time  they  are  producing  all  printed  materials  used  by  the  school. 

Boys  entering  the  shop  begin  by  studying  a  manual  prepared 
specially  for  the  course.  When  they  can  pass  a  written  test  on  in- 
formation in  the  manual,  they  proceed  to  the  cases,  where  they 
carry  out  elementary  assignments  and  get  the  "feel"  of  the  type. 
At  the  same  time  newcomers  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  are 
of  printing,  more  advanced  students  are  learning  to  operate  the 
linotype  machines  and  presses,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced printer,  are  doing  work  typical  of  that  in  a  small  com- 
bination newspaper  and  job  shop. 

Major  equipment  in  the  printing  shop  includes  three  linotype 
machines,  four  platen  presses,  a  Kelly  "B"  press,  a  metal  saw,  paper 
cutter,  composing  stones,  cases  of  hand-set  type,  and  a  small  dark- 
room for  the  finishing  of  photographs.  While  some  boys  learn  a 
little  about  all  these  machines,  others  concentrate  on  one  phase  of 
the  shop,  such  as  linotype  operation. 

At  the  same  time  it  provides  training  for  boys,  the  printing  shop 
serves  as  center  of  the  school  communication  system.  Once  every 
two  weeks,  the  boys  and  their  instructor  print  a  tabloid  size  news- 
paper, The  Yellow  Jacket.  Edited  by  the  printing  instructor,  The 
Yellow  Jacket  reports  happenings  on  campus,  sports  activities, 
events  outside  the  school  which  affect  boys  here,  and  plans  outlined 
by  the  superintendent.  It  carries,  also,  a  selection  of  editorials  and 
news  and  feature  pictures  of  interest  to  boys  and  their  parents. 
Circulation  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  outside  the  school  is  approximate- 
ly 3,500.  One  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of  its  type,  The  Yellow 
Jacket  has  won  several  journalistic  awards. 

Short  announcements  to  staff  members  go  into  the  Daily  Bulle- 
tin, which  is  printed  just  before  closing  time  each  afternoon  and 
distributed  around  the  campus  before  7:45  the  next  morning. 

The  school  shop  also  prints  forms  for  all  department  of  the 
school.  And,  very  often,  manuals  for  the  academic  school  become 
outdated  and  have  to  be  set  up  in  type  anew,  printed,  and  bound. 

Copies  of  The  Yellow  Jacket  and  printed  phamplets  for  many 
years  back  are  filed  in  the  printing  instructor's  office.  Consequent- 
ly, besides  being  a  busy  classroom  and  production  center,  the  print- 
ing shop  becomes  a  source  of  authentic  information.  Boys  who  take 
this  course  have  a  good  chance  to  discover  whether  they  are  in- 
terested in  any  phase  of  printing  and  whether  they  want  to  make 
the  art  a  lifetime  study  and  vocation. 
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Artistically  Talented  May  Choose 
Assignment  To  School  Art  Shop 

Boys  who  show  particular  talent  is  drawing  and  painting  are 
directed  to  the  school  art  shop. 

In  th  art  shop,  they  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  talent  and  to 
help  iu  producing  the  famous  Christmas  display  which  decorates 
the  campus  each  year.  Several  months  go  into  planning  and  prep- 
aration of  this  big  event.  One  year,  a  State  Road  Department  traffic 
counter  set  up  for  the  occassion  showed  that  approximately  68,000 
persons  visited  the  campus  to  see  the  decorations. 

When  the  shop  is  in  operation  on  a  year-round  basis,  boys  on  the 
are  crew  also  help  with  other  are  projects,  such  as  the  painting  of 
posters  announcing  coming  events. 

The  art  department  occupies  a  building  to  itself,  with  an  office 
for  the  instructor,  storage  space  for  art  supplies,  and  a  work  room 
for  boys.  In  addition,  shed  behind  the  shop  provides  storage  space 
for  products  of  the  art  department. 

Maintenance  Crews  Learn  Many 
Skills  Useful  At  Home  Or  Work 

Besides  providing  training,  work  crews  at  The  Florida  School  for 
Boys  at  Marianna  save  the  state  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

Boys  working  under  skilled  instructors  in  the  maintenance  de- 
partment construct  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  new  buildings  on 
campus.  They  also  build  much  of  the  furniture  for  cottages  and 
staff  apartments,  do  all  electrical  wiring  and  plumbing,  and  repair 
all  machinery. 

Fifteen  instructors  under  a  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor 
work  with  crews  in  the  maintenance  department.  Five  head  carpen- 
try and  construction  crews;  one,  painting;  one,  woodwork;  two 
electrical;  two,  plumbing;  one  mechanical  maintenance;  and  one, 
labor. 

Savings  extend  throughout  the  operation.  Boys  on  the  labor  crew 
produce  at  a  cost  of  about  six  cents  each  cement  blocks  which  would 
cost  15  cents  or  more  if  purcased.  Construction  crews  cut  the  cost 
of  building  by  eliminating  most  labor  charges. 

"Do  it  yourself"  has  still  another  advantage.  Often  the  school  can 
get  Army  surplus  building  materials  which  are  available  only  to 
schools  by  paying  the  shipping  charges.  At  any  time  crews  can 
change  minor  details  in  the  plans  and  allow  them  to  use  these  ma- 
terials. 

Then,  there  are  special  requirements  of  the  school.  Maintenance 
Supervisor  Noramn  Houghton  has  wired  water  heaters  in  the  cot- 
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tages,  for  example,  so  that  they  are  heated  by  steam  in  the  winter 
and  by  electricity  at  any  time  the  central  heating  system  goes  off. 
This  is  a  unique  system  which  must  be  installed  in  addition  to  ba- 
sic plans. 

Boys,  of  course,  never  go  near  the  central  boilers.  These  are  op- 
erated by  the  maintenance  staff  in  the  day  and  by  a  boiler  man 
who  doubles  as  fireman  at  night.  More  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  steam  main  cross  under  the  grounds  of  the  school.  Besides  heat- 
ing all  buildings  and  running  the  water  heaters,  the  central  fur- 
nace provides  steam  for  the  laundry  and  for  steam  kettles  in  the 
kitchens.  For  emergency  use,  the  kitchens  and  laundry  have  small- 
er auxiliary  boilers. 

ELECTRICITY  POWERS  SHOPS 

Electrical  crews  are  particularly  important,  because  almost  every- 
thing on  campus  operates  electrically.  Pumping  of  water,  cooking 
of  food,  heating,  and  operation  of  all  shops  depend  on  electricity. 
The  school  purchases  power  from  The  Florida  Public  Utilities  Com- 
pany. 

From  the  mechanical  maintenance  department,  boys  and  their 
instructor  keep  all  machinery  on  the  campus  in  working  order. 
They  also  install  and  repair  all  refrigeration  facilities.  The  main- 
tenance department  has  air  conditioned  the  dining  halls,  installed 
freezer  lockers  in  the  food  processing  plant  and  dairy,  and  set  up 
walk-in  refrigerators  in  the  kitchens. 

Boys  in  the  central  maintenance  shop  learn  to  operate  the  lathe, 
saws,  drill  press,  and  electric  and  acetylene  welders. 
WOODWORKERS  BUILD  FURNITURE 

Crews  in  the  woodworking  shop  build  furniture  and  do  general 
woodworking.  They  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  unusual  de- 
signs in  cottages  as  well  as  for  custom-made  cabinets  and  tables  in 
staff  apartments.  In  addition  to  hand  tools  and  building  materials, 
boys  in  this  shop  have  access  to  a  drill  press,  rip  saw,  cut-off  saws, 
table  saw,  band  saw,  and  turning  lathe,  shaper,  planer,  etc. 

Carpentry  crews  use  only  hand  tools  and  do  most  of  their  work 
out  of  doors. 

Painting,  also,  takes  boys  all  over  the  campus.  By  keeping  on  the 
go  constantly,  they  manage  ta  stay  ahead  of  the  processes  of  time, 
wind,  and  weather  in  keeping  both  exteriors  and  interiors  looking 
bright. 

Plumbing  crews  are  made  up  of  only  three  boys  each.  These  boys 
work  closely  with  two  experienced  plumbers,  more  as  assistants 
than  as  an  actual  production  crew. 

In  most  divisions  of  the  maintenance  department,  white  boys 
work  one  day  and  colored  boys  the  next. 

Soon  to  be  set  up  under  maintenance  is  a  crew  of  firemen,  who 
will  work  at  other  jobs  but  will  take  time  off  to  practice  fire  fighting 
and  who  will  scurry  to  the  firehouse  when  the  siren  blows.  At  pre- 
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sent,  instructors  in  the  auto  mechanics  shop  serve  as  firemen  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  night  boiler  man  answers  the  call  at  night. 
The  city  of  Marianna  provided  the  school  with  a  fire  truck  in  1957. 
City  firemen  also  answer  calls  from  the  school. 

VEHICLES  REPAIRED  IN  GARAGE 

Auto  maintenance  is  a  separate  department  under  the  direction 
of  two  instructors  with  crews  of  student  mechanics.  The  vehicle 
shop  occupies  a  garage  with  space  for  working  indoors  as  well  as  a 
large  paved  parking  lot  and  service  area.  Equipment  is  available 
for  motor  overhauls,  body  work,  greasing,  and  general  upkeep  of 
vehicles  and  tires. 

Many  of  the  trucks  owned  by  the  school  came  from  army  surplus 
stock.  They  find  use  in  many  departments,  including  maintenance, 
supply  center,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  farm. 

With  no  auto  accidents  during  1957,  the  school  won  first  prize  in 
the  state  safe  driving  contest  for  state  instutions  in  Class  D  as  re- 
gards number  of  vehicles  on  the  public  highways.  Only  staff  mem- 
bers drive  vehicles  which  go  off  the  campus. 

Heavy  equipment,  including  draglines,  bulldozers,  a  ditching 
machine,  road  patrol,  and  dump  trucks  provide  boys  with  training 
not  often  available  outside  an  actual  job  situation.  Boys  on  this 
crew  do  much  of  the  excavating  and  ditching  on  the  campus. 

Farm  Keeps  Fresh  Food  On  Tables 
And  Saves  State  $10,000  A  Year 

With  breaking  records  and  winning  honors  a  fairly  common  oc- 
currence at  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Marianna,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  profitable  recorders  of  "firsts"  has  been  the 
school  farm. 

First  prizes  result  almost  every  fall  from  beef  cattle  entries  in 
the  Jackson  County  fair.  When  agricultural  and  soil  conservation 
agents  hear  of  new  and  better  methods  of  dressing  the  land  or  in- 
creasing production,  FSB  farm  crews  are  often  the  first  in  the  area 
to  give  the  new  practice  a  try  and  to  invite  local  farmers  in  to  see 
the  results. 

City  boys  toughening  their  hands  on  a  hoe  handle  will  tell  you, 
too,  that  it's  a  first  for  them-the  first  time  they  have  planted  a 
field  and  watched  it  grow, — or  really  got  their  hands  into  the  soil. 

Crews  on  the  farms  are  so  diverse  that  almost  any  boy  can  find 
a  place  to  fit  his  interests.  There  are  the  dairy  crews  for  milking, 
caring  for  calves,  and  processing  milk  products,  the  poultry  de- 
partment, the  hog  department,  two  gardening  crews,  general  farm 
crews,  and  the  much  sought-after  tractor  crew.  As  a  training  med- 
ium, the  farm  not  only  teaches  skills,  but  gives  boys  a  wholesome 
contact  with  animals  and  with  the  soil. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  few  state  operated  farms  which 
makes  money.  For  several  years  now,  detailed  comparisons  of  mar- 
ket prices  tallied  beside  operating  expenses  have  shown  that  the 
farm  is  saving  the  state  between  $10,000  and  $12,000  annually  in 
food  bills. 

MACHINES  REPLACED  MULES 

Record  keeping  and  experimentation,  along  with  mechanization, 
have  brought  the  farm  to  this  state  of  affairs.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
farm  kept  16  mules  and  raised  enough  corn  to  feed  them.  Now,  the 
mule  stalls  have  been  replaced  by  a  modern  equipment  shed  hous- 
ing all  types  of  farm  machinery  fram  tractors  to  such  large  pieces 
as  combines  and  hay  balers. 

From  the  beginning,  boys  are  taught  to  keep  records.  In  place  of 
the  expression,  "Old  Bossy  didn't  give  much  milk  this  morning,"  a 
good  dairy  student  can  be  expected  to  come  forth  with  something 
like,  "Production  for  Number  892  is  down  by  .24  percent."  Each  cow 
has  a  number  which  can  be  checked  in  the  files  to  reveal  her  life 
history  and  ancestry. 

Likewise,  each  field  has  its  designation.  If  it  has  been  used  for 
one  year,  the  boy  or  instructor  in  charge  of  that  area  notes  the 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer  used  and  the  number  of  bushels  of 
corn  produced.  The  next  year  there  may  be  reason  to  put  the  field 
in  pasture.  If  so,  he  records  the  number  of  bayes  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Experimentation  and  testing  go  on  continuously  and  have  often 
paid  off  with  more  profitable  ways  of  doing  things.  Supervisor 
Willis  Evans  and  his  staff  have  found,  for  example,  that  Costal 
Bermuda  grass  makes  a  good  permanent  pasture  for  the  North- 
west Florida  Area  and  that  it  yields  hay  of  a  much  higher  quality 
than  the  commonly  used  peanut  hay.  Tested  for  protein  content, 
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Costal  Bermuda  showed  12  percent,  and  peanut  hay,  6.5  percent.. 
The  farmers  almost  every  year  try  new  grains  in  the  feed  mixed 
for  dairy  cows.  When  one  proves  successful  they  plant  it  again  the 
next  year  and  when  not  they  drop  it. 

BOYS  PROUD  OF  DAIRY  HERD 

Milk  production  by  the  school's  98  fine  Jersey  cowe  has  been  built 
up  through  constant  herd  improvement  and  good  management.  In 
the  past  six  years,  average  production  per  cow  has  jumped  more 
than  2,000  pounds.  Last  figures  available  showed  the  average  cow 
producing  more  than  7,000  pounds. 

Boys  on  the  dairy  crew  rise  in  time  to  feed  and  milk  the  cows  at 
4  a.  m.  They  repeat  the  process  again  at  2  p.  m.  Milking  machines 
attached  to  a  central  vacuum  pump  in  the  large  milking  parlor 
speed  up  milking  and  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion. 

In  the  processing  room  other  boys  operate  pasturizing,  churning, 
and  bottling  machines. 

After  breakfast,  it's  feeding  time  for  the  dairy  calves  which  are 
being  groomed  to  replace  their  mothers  in  the  milking  stalls.  The 
school  saves  all  heifer  calves  and  raises  them  in  separate  pens 
built  in  the  school  shops.  Boys  feed  the  younger  ones  from  rubber 
nipples. 

Hefords  raised  for  beef  cattle  require  less  attention.  They  feed  on 
permanent  pastures  in  the  summer  and  are  wintered  en  hay  and 
protein  supplement.  While  artificial  insemination  is  used  exclusi- 
vely for  the  dairy  herd,  the  school  keeps  four  Herford  bulls  for 
selective  breeding  of  the  beef  herd  and  also  does  some  artificial 
breeding  of  selected  animals.  Records  kept  on  rate  of  gain  in  the 
beef  herd  will  soon  allow  herdsmen  to  figure  exactly  how  much  it 
has  cost  to  put  a  pound  of  weight  on  each  animal. 

In  addition  to  animals  slaughtered  a  few  at  a  time  during  the 
year,  the  farm  crew  butchers  and  stores  in  the  freezer  locker  around 
65  steers  each  fall.  As  a  result,  boys  and  staff  members  eat  steak 
quite  often. 

HOGS   PROVIDE   BACON 

The  swine  department  turns  out  40  to  50  hogs  for  butchering 
each  month.  All  hogs  on  the  farm  are  a  cross  between  the  Land- 
race  and  Hampshire  breeds,  which  makes  for  lean  meat.  The  hogs 
dispose  of  dining  hall  leftovers,  which  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
cooked. 

With  a  modern,  well-equipped  farowing  house,  the  swine  depart- 
ment manager  and  his  crews  have  substantially  reduced  the  loss 
of  pigs  from  the  40  percent  national  averags.  Figures  show  losses 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  pigs  from  birth  until  they  reach  butcher- 
ing size  of  190  to  200  pounds. 

Around  10,000  chickens  make  up  the  poultry  department,  which 
provides  chicken  every  Sunday,  plus  an  average  of  six  cases  of  eggs 
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a  day  for  the  dining  hall.  Boys  here  learn  to  control  production  by 
regulating  lighting  in  the  hen  houses. 

Almost  all  feed  for  the  animals  is  grown  on  the  farm.  Three 
trench  silos  store  silage  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  during  the  winter, 
and  a  large  barn  houses  thousands  of  bayes  of  hay  for  beef  cattle. 
Both  dairy  cows  and  brood  sows  are  fed  grain  feeds  grown  and 
mixed  on  the  farm.  Each  year,  the  general  farm  crew  plans  more 
than  200  acres  of  corn,  milo,  and  other  grain  for  this  purpose. 
CANE  GRINDING  IS  MECHANIZED 

General  farmers  also  raise  cane  for  the  production  of  cane  syrup. 
Last  year  they  processed  approximately  7,000  gallons,  just  about 
the  right  amount  to  last  12  months  on  the  dining  hall  tables.  Syrup 
making  time  each  year  heralds  the  coming  of  winter  and  lasts  past 
Christmas,  with  all  boys  on  campus  making  several  trips  to  the 
"grinding"  to  sample  the  fresh  cane  juice. 

Many  different  crews  are  involved  in  syrup  making.  One  group 
cuts  the  cane  in  the  field,  while  another  hauls  it  to  mill  and  feeds 
it  into  elecrically  turned  motors,  and  still  another  group  keeps 
evaporators  at  the  proper  temperature  and  impurities  skimmed  off 
the  cooking  syrup.  Here  again,  mules  and  hand  methods  have  been 
replaced  by  sanitary,  modern  equipment. 

Gardening  crews  and  their  two  instructors  are  responsible  for 
keeping  fresh  vegetables  on  the  dining  tables.  Approximately  60 
acres  are  given  over  to  vegetable  gardens,  and  seldom  during  the 
year  do  lunch  and  supper  fail  to  include  some  fresh  vegetable  from 
the  garden. 

Remaining  land  on  the  approximately  1,000  acre  farm  is  in  pine 
timber.  The  school  has  its  own  small  sawmill  with  planing  equip- 
ment, where  logs  cut  from  school  property  can  be  sawed  into 
boards.  Lumber  thus  produced  is  used  mainly  for  construction  on 
the  campus. 

Food  produced  on  the  farm  reaches  boys  by  way  of  the  food  ser- 
vice department,  discussed  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  booklet.  Six 
crews  in  htis  department  specialize  in  processing,  cooking  or  serv- 
ing. 

Boys  In  Laundry  Learn  Operation 
Of  Equipment,  Keep  Clothes  Neat 

Well  equipped  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  shops  serve  as  training 
centers  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  all  washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning 
for  the  institution. 

Approximately  34  students  work  in  the  laundry  each  day,  with 
white  boys  on  duty  one  day  and  colored  boys  the  next.  In  an  av- 
erage week,  the  laundry  handles  28,000  pounds  of  clothes.  Twelve 
1  undred  shirts  is  not  an  unusual  number  to  pass  through  the  laun- 
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dry  in  a  single  day. 

The  laundry  has  four  washers,  ranging  in  capacity  from  450  to 
200  pounds.  Other  equipment  includes  three  extractors  for  remov- 
ing excess  water,  five  dryers,  a  large  four-roll  flatwork  ironer,  three 
shirt  ironing  units,  and  three  pants  pressers.  Two  instructors  guide 
students  in  using  these  machines. 

When  clothes  arrive  at  the  laundry,  they  are  washed  acording 
to  cottage.  Each  boy  has  a  clothing  number,  so  that  the  cottage 
father  can  redistribute  clothes  easily  when  they  are  returned. 

A  smaller  number  of  boys  work  in  the  dry  cleaning  section,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  cleaner.  Since  most  cloth- 
ing worn  by  boys  is  washable,  equipment  here  is  scaled  for  smaller 
volume. 

Torn  linen  and  clothing  go  to  the  sewing  room  for  mending. 
There,  a  crew  of  boys,  white  one  day  and  colored  the  next,  do  mend- 
ing and  patching.  They  also  make  some  items  such  as  aprons  for 
boys  in  food  services  and  printing  and  sleeping  gowns. 

STUDENTS  UPHOLSTER  CHAIRS 

Closely  related  to  the  sewing  department  is  the  upholstry  shop, 
where  students  learn  to  cover  chairs  as  well  as  to  do  straight  sew- 
ing. All  upholstered  furniture  in  cottages  and  staff  apartments  is 
repaired  here.  When  the  supply  of  sheets  or  other  linens  runs  low, 
boys  in  upholstering  can  sit  down  to  their  machines  and  hem  a 
new  batch  from  the  supply  of  muslin  stored  there. 

COBBLER  TRAINING  OFFERED 

Students  in  the  cobbler  shop  learn  an  ancient  trade  made  faster 
and  surer  by  specialized  machines. 

Four  boys,  two  working  each  day,  repair  all  shoes  and  soles  as 
they  wear  off  shoes.  Hard  work  and  play  speed  up  the  aging  pro- 
cess, so  that  the  cobbler  shop  often  handles  200  or  more  pairs  of 
shoes  a  week.  '• '"■' "''-: 

Boys  on  the  cobbler  crew  learn  to  operate  the  stitcher;  finisher, 
patching  machine,  scoving  machine,  cutter,  and  buffers    'Mi:. 

BARBERS  TRAIN  SUCCESSORS 

Student  barbers  also  work  in  teams  of  two,  with  two  doing  the 
shearing  on  the  white  campus  and  two  on  the  colored  campus  each 
day.  Boys  with  experience  in  the  art  train  others  to  fill  their  places 
before  returning  home. 

Every  boy  when  he  enters  the  school  gets  a  haircut,  and  there- 
after he  visits  the  barbershop  once  a  week.  Hair  style  is  a  matter 
of  personal  preference  as  long  as  personal  preference  dosen't  run 
to  "ducktails"  or  other  fads  or  to  no  hairuct  at  all.  Most  boys  pre- 
fer a  conventional  cut  or  a  flat-top. 
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SOME  BECOME  OFFICE  BOYS 

Several  boys  work  as  assistants  in  the  supply  room,  the  canteen, 
and  the  director's  offices.  They  run  errands,  help  fit  clothing,  assist 
with  inventories,  deliver  supply  orders,  and  carry  out  other  general 
ofifce-boy  assignments.  Boys  particularly  interested  in  medicine 
can  help  in  the  hospital,  doing  such  non-professional  jobs  as  mak- 
ing the  patients  more  comfortable  and  carrying  out  routine  assign- 
ments from  the  nurses  and  dentist. 

CAMPUS  GROOMED  BY  LANDSCAPE   CREW 

Credit  for  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus,  with  its  beds  of 
Azaleas,  closely  clipped  lawns,  and  neatly  trimmed  pine  trees  goes 
to  the  landscape  crew. 

Three  instructors,  two  white  and  one  colored,  supervise  these 
large  erews.  The  landscape  boys  meet  each  morning  near  the  nur- 
sary  area  and  from  there  set  off  in  all  directions  with  rakes,  saws, 
lawn  mowers,  or  whatever  the  day's  task  calls  for. 

In  the  nursery  area,  boys  root  cuttings  and  grow  shrubs  for 
transplanting  on  the  campus.  There,  they  learn  certain  horticult- 
ural procedures  and  names  of  many  plants. 

Most  working  time,  however,  is  spent  keeping  up  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  grass  already  established  on  the  attractive  campus. 

Boys  who  do  not  express  a  definite  interest  when  they  arrive  on 
campus  are  often  placed  on  the  landscape  crew  so  that  they  can 
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become  familiar  with  the  campus  and  its  facilities  before  settling 
on  a  permanent  crew  or  while  waiting  for  an  opening  in  another 
crew.  Many  work  up  to  a  supervisory  spot  on  the  landscape  crew, 
however,  and  prefer  to  stay  there. 

Superintendent  Constantly  Searches 
For  More  Effective  Techniques 

All  is  not  perfection,  by  any  means,  in  provisions  of  the  State  of 
Florida  for  rehabilitating  boys. 

Supt.  Dozier  and  his  staff  know  this  better  than  anyone  else  and 
are  working  continuously  toward  still  more  effective  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  boys. 

As  Director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Training  Schools,  Dozier  has 
been  in  a  good  position  to  see  the  need  for  a  program  of  "after- 
care" for  students  leaving  this  school  and  the  training  school  for 
girls:  Presently,  the  after-care  function  belongs  to  juvenile  courts. 
In  a  large  number  of  Florida  communities,  the  "Marianna  Plan" 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  sponsors  beys  returning  to  their  homes. 
Kiwanians  in  these  communities  work  closely  with  courts.  Some 
fine  human  interest  stories  of  the  salvation  of  boys  have  come  out 
cf  the  project  of  the  Kiwanis  Club;  yet  this  arrangement  at  best 
gives  somewhat  varying  service  to  each  of  the  67  counties.  The  ser- 
vice ranges  from  adequate  in  some  counties  to  none  in  oters. 

Division  officals  feel  that  the  only  way  uniform  after-care  can 
be  provided  is  under  state  auspices.  A  statewide  program,  Supt. 
Dozier  believes,  will  protect  the  investment  the  state  has  already 
made  in  boys  and  girls  at  the  state  training  schools. 

Other  additions  at  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Marianna  are 
presently  underway. 

CLINIC  BEING  READIED 
A  new  psychiatric  clinic  will  provide  specialized  treatment  for 
boys  who  do  not  benefit  fully  from  the  regular  program.  It  will 
give  staff  members  more  time  to  work  with  other  boys,  since  they 
have  been  spending  50  percent  of  their  time  with  only  ten  percent 
of  the  boys. 

The  clinic  will  make  no  attempt  to  treat  psychotic  children: 
That  is  outside  the  training  school  function.  Rather,  officals  feel 
the  psychiatric  treatment  program  will  offer  the  best  chance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  younsters  who  present  neurotic  symptons,  ser- 
ious behavior  problems,  immature  and  distored  personality  pro- 
blems, and  the  like. 

Approximately  50  boys  will  live  in  the  clinic  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  school.  The  clinic  will  have  its  own  classroom,  medical  ser- 
vice, dining  room,  and  recreational  activities. 

Heading  the  program  will  be  a  resident  psychiatrist.  The  staff 
will  include  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  clinical  psychologist,  case 
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workers,  exceptional  child  teachers,  recreational  workers,  and  non- 
professional persons,  so  that  the  unit  will  have  a  complete  program 
unto  itself. 

In  addition  to  this  intensified  program,  officials  hope  to  develop 
an  out-patient  schedule  for  boys  in  the  larger  training  school  pro- 
gram whose  problems  are  not  pronounced  as  those  in  the  clinic. 

Expansion  of  the  Guidance  Center  staff  is  also  planned. 

In  all  areas  Supt.  Dozier  expects  to  continue  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure funds  and  to  search  for  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
with  qualifications  to  enable  boys  to  receive  continually  improving 
experiences.  For,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  personnel  even  more 
than  the  facilities  which  makes  the  school  what  it  is. 
BOYS  BUILDING  STUDENT  CENTER 

Under  construction  concurrently  with  the  clinic  building  is  a  stu- 
dent center  where  parents  and  boys  can  visit  and  where  parents 
can  purchase  meals. 

Renovation  of  both  dining  halls  and  arrangements  for  cafeteria 
style  service  is  planned.  Cottage  fathers  and  their  families  will 
then  eat  at  tables  with  the  boys  and  instruct  them  in  good  man- 
ners. 

A  new  gymnasium  in  the  plans  for  the  Colored  department  will 
provide  a  room  for  a  band,  bugle  corps,  or  other  musical  activities. 
A  new  swimming  pool  at  the  gymnasium  will  replace  one  now  in 
use  by  the  Colored  department. 

DIAGNOSTIC  CENTER  VIEWED 

Taking  the  long-range  view,  Superintendent  Dozier  looks  for- 
ward to  a  system  within  the  Division  of  Child  Training  Schools 
which  will  get  the  right  children  into  the  right  institutions.  This 
will  probably  mean  establishment  of  one  diagnostic  center.  All 
children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Division  would  go  to  this 
center  for  testing  and  placement  before  being  admitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate school.  The  center  would  serve  The  Florida  School  For 
Boys  at  Marianna,  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  at  Okeechobee, 
The  Florida  School  For  Girls  at  Ocala  and  Forest  Hill,  The  Sun- 
land  Training  Center  at  Gainesville,  and  The  Sunland  Training 
Center  in  Lee  County. 
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You  have  read  about  the  facilities  provided  for  students  at  The 
Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  and  about  the  training  prog- 
ram outlined  for  them.  Now,  meet  some  of  the  people  who  put  the 
program  into  practice. 

Approximately  150  persons  make  up  the  staff  of  the  school.  On 
them,  much  more  than  on  buildings  and  grounds,  or  even  the  pro- 
gram set  up  by  law,  depends  the  progress  of  the  boys.  Since  only  a 
few  staff  members  could  be  pictured  in  this  booklet,  they  have  been 
selected  for  the  key  positions  they  hold. 

SUPERINTENDENT  ARTHUR  G.  DOZIER 
Interviewers  have  described  Superintendent  Arthur  G.  Dozier  in 
terms  ranging  from  "a  stately  man  with  a  boyish  grin,"  to  "father- 
ly," "portly  and  distinguish- 
ed  looking,"  "kind,"  and  .%5&P( 
"soft  spoken." 

Visitors  who  know  that 
he  holds  three  strategic  V>o-m 
sitions  are  amazed  at  theg 
unhurried  manner  in  which  1 
he  chats  with  them  or  dis- 
cusses a  boy's  situation.  He 
spends  about  half  his  time 
traveling  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  director  of  the, 
Division  of  Child  Training^^ 
Schools;  he  meets  regularly 
with  the  top  people  in  edu- 
cational and  governmental! 
circles.  Yet  he  personally] 
manages  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  boys  at  the  school.  Happening  into  a 
classroom  or  shop,  he  is  likely  to  lay  a  friendly  hand  on  a  boy's 
shoulder  and  ask,  "Heard  from  home  yet,  son?"  or  "Say,  how's  that 
radio  set  you're  making  coming  along?" 

Boys  usually  respond  to  Supt.  Dozier's  entrance  not  with  a  prop- 
er "Good  Morning,  Sir,"  but  with  their  spontaneous,  "Hi,  there,  Mr. 
Dozier!" 

In  addition  to  the  750  boys  for  whom  he  is  responsible  at  the 
school,  Supt.  Dozier's  affections  are  bound  up  in  his  two  sons.  The 
older,  Graham,  9,  dreams  of  being  a  scientist  when  he  grows  up, 
and  Gregory,  7,  dreams  of  being  just  like  Graham. 

Mrs.  Dozier  is  the  former  Catherine  Carter  of  Marianna.    They 
were  married  while  Dozier  was  a  teacher  in  the  academic  school. 
While  her  husband  is  away  on  business  and  the  boys  are  in  school 
Mrs.  Dozier  operates  a  children's  store  in  Marianna. 
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The  Doziers  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Supt.  Dozier 
has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Marianna  Kiwanis 
Club,  which  sponsors  "The  Marianna  Plan,"  whereby  local  Kiwanis 
clubs  assume  responsibility  for  boys  after  they  return  home. 

Most  of  the  superintendent's  affiliations  are  with  professional 
groups  which  help  him  do  a  better  job  as  superintendent.  These 
include  the  Florida  Children's  Commission,  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Training  Schools,  of  which  he  is  a  past  president,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Training  School  Superintendents,  the  Florida 
Group  Child  Care  Association,  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  and  others.  He 
holds  honorary  memberships  in  the  Florida  Association  of  County 
Judges  and  the  Florida  Sheriffs'  Association,  in  which  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  administration  and  policy  for  a  boys' 
ranch  the  association  is  establishing.  He  has  served,  as  well,  on  a 
number  of  advisory  committees  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  child 
care. 

For  the  smooth  functioning  of  The  Florida  School  For  Boys  pro- 
gram, the  superintendent  gives  credit,  however,  to  his  staff  of  pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Suggestions  for  changes  and  additions  in  the  school  program 
have  to  meet  one  criterion  for  approval  from  Supt.  Dozier.  It  is 
simply,  "Whatever  is  best  for  the  boys." 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  BUFOftD  MITCHELL 
Buford  Mitchell,  administrative  assistant  to  the  superintendent, 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  "Five  Year  Plan"  which  transformed 

the  school  farm  into  a  modern 
training  area  and  a  profitable 
business  enterprise. 

Mitchell  knew  farming  first- 
hand: he  had  grown  up  on  a 
Jackson  County  farm  himself.  He 
came  to  the  school  in  the  1930's 
as  a  member  of  the  colored  de- 
partment staff.  From  there,  he 
took  over  supervision  of  the 
white  department  kitchen  in 
1940.  In  1942  he  joined  the  Army 
and  served  two  years  in  the 
South  Pacific  before  returning  in 
1946  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
soon  became  director  of  food 
services  for  both  departments. 

In    1950,    Mitchell    was    named 
director    of    the    colored    depart- 
ment. It  was  in  this  capacity  in 
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1952  that  he  launched  the  "Five  Year  Plan,"  completed  in  1952.  This 
plan  called  for  adding  several  hundred  acres  of  permanent  pastures 
introducing  new  feed  crops,  and  replacing  mules  with  the  imple- 
ments of  modern  agriculture.  Its  success  is  evident  today  not  only 
en  the  farm  but  also  in  the  dining  halls  and  on  the  bookkeeping- 
ledgers. 

When  Superintendent  Arthur  G.  Dozier  was  appointed  director 
of  the  new  Division  of  Child  Training  Schools  in  1957,  he  chose 
Mitchell  as  his  assistant  to  assume  some  of  the  duties  previously 
carried  out  by  the  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  also,  has  worked  at  the  school,  in  the  director's 
offices.  They  have  one  son,  Michael,  7. 

Active  in  the  Elks  club,  Mitchell  is  a  past  Exalted  Ruler  of  the 
local  lodge  and  a  trustee  of  the  Marianna  Elks  Club  Association. 
The  Marianna  lodge  in  1958  demonstrated  its  friendship  to  the 
school  by  sponsoring  a  statewide  program  whereby  Elks  clubs  will 
provide  gifts  for  boys  otherwise  left  out  at  Christmastime. 

Mitchell  serves  his  chruch  as  a  member  of  the  official  board  of 
the  Marianna  First  Methodist  Church  and  as  vice  president  of  the 
Methodist  Men's  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  The  American  Legion. 

ROBERT  W.  (BOB)  HATTON 

As  director  of  white  boys,  Robert  W.  (Bob)  Hatton  has  charge  of 
all  programs  which  involve  white  boys.  His  office  assigns  boys  to 

cottages  and  crews,  receives  re- 
ports on  their  progress,  and  re- 
leases weekly  grade  reports.  Aca- 
demic school,  vocational  training> 
recreation  and  home  life  come 
under   his   general   supervision. 

Hatton  is  completing  24  years 
at  the  school.  The  first  16  were 
spent  in  the  colored  department 
with  nine  in  food  service  and 
seven  as  director  there.  He  has 
held  his  present  position  for  the 
past  eight  years.    ■* 

Constant  companion  to  the  di- 
rector is  Smoky,  a  big  white  bull* 
dog.  Smoky  wanders  in  and  out 
of  the  director's  office  freely  and 
makes  friends  with  boys  as  they 
enroll. 

Since  boys  are  at  the  school  24 
hours  a  day  all  year  round  and 
the  directors  are  likely  to  be  call- 
ed upon  at  any  time,  Hatton  spends  little  time  off  the  campus. 
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When  he  does  have  a  free  day,  he  takes  off  for  the  family  farm  to> 
enjoy  his  dogs,  horses,  and  fishing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton  live  on  campus  with  their  two  children,  Bar- 
bara, 15,  and  Ronald,  12. 


WILLIAM  J.  TIDWELL 


William  J.  Tidwell,  director  of  colored  boys,  has  worked  in  various 

department  of  the  school  during 
his  nearly  16  years  here.  Before 
becoming  director  in  July,  1957, 
he  coached  the  boxing  team,  was 
a  teacher  in  the  academic  school, 
and  served  as  cottage  father.  Al- 
together, he  has  been  in  some 
form  of  school  work  for  nearly 
30  years.  He  is  a  native  of  nearby 
Malone  and  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jackson  county  four- 
teen years  before  coming  to  The 
Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Mari- 
anna.  Tidwell,  known  throughout 
the  staff  as  "Willie  J.,"  attended 
the  University  of  Florida  and 
Troy  State  College  in  Alabama. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

The  school  farm,  in  addition  to 
all  activities  which  affect  colored 
boys,  is  included  in  Tidwell's  de- 
partment. 
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EMMETT  DAVIS 

Emmett  Davis,  director  of  cottage  life  on  the  white  boys'  campus, 
is  an  athlete  and  a  former  Marine.  Before  coming 
to  the  school  17  years  ago,  he  played  professional 
baseball  in  the  Alabama  State  league  and  the 
Georgia-Florida  league.  He  has  also  been  active 
in  Boy  Scout  work  and  presently  serves  on  the 
Boy  Scout  committee  for  the  school.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Marianna.  At  the  school,  he  has  been  cam- 
pus crew  instructor,  cottage  father,  assistant  di- 
rector of  white  boys,  and  director  of  cottage  life. 
The  director  of  cottage  life  trains  new  cottage 
fathers,  plans  cottage  activities,  and  helps  solve 
problems  which  may  arise  in  the  cottages. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  D.  WOMACK 
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Boys  are  often  thrilled  to  learn  that  Band  Director  M.  D.  Womack 
and  Mrs.  Womack  are  ex-showpeople.  "Mo,"  as  he  is  known  to  staff 
members,  worked  on  a  river  show 
boat  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Green  rivers  and  travelled  with 
L.  G.  Fields'  troupe  one  season. 
He  also  played  in  service  bands 
as  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  for  12  years  and  in  the 
Air  Force  three  and  a  half  years. 
Most  of  his  life  before  coming  to 
FSB,  however,  was  spent  playing 
in  theatre  bands  during  the  si- 
lent movies,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these  bands  that  he  met  Mrs. 
Womack.  He  was  playing  the  vio- 
lin and  she,  the  piano  and  saxo- 
phone. 

The  Womacks  have  been  at 
The  Florida  School  for  Boys  for 
11  years  now,  he  as  band  director 
and  she  as  practical  nurse  in  the  school  hospital.  Boys  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  is  70  and  she  60,  for  both  have  a  basic  youthful- 
ness  which  keep  them  interested  in  every  new  musical  development, 
including  rock  'n'  roll.  Mrs.  Womack  helps  her  husband  by  coaching 
a  popular  Variety  Club.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  school,  "Mo" 
serves  as  commander  of  the  local  American  Legion  post  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  Elks  Club  and  the  40/8  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Womack  have  one  son,  a  certified  public  accountant 
in  Jacksonville. 

W.  E.  PARRAMORE 

W.  E.  Parramore  deserves  mention  as  the  oldest  employee  of  The 
Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  in  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Parramore,  silvery  haired  but  still  agile  and 
youthful  looking  at  64,  is  rounding  out  33  consec- 
utive years  at  the  school.  He  has  served  in  the 
kitchen,  on  the  campus  crew,  and  on  the  farm, 
as  well  as  in  the  laundry.  At  one  time,  before  the 
school  had  cottage  fathers,  he  supervised  a  voca- 
tional crew  during  the  day  and  returned  to  the 
cottage  with  the  boys  at  night  as  "cottage  mas- 
ter." 

Other  staff  members  marvel  at  the  organization 
and  teamwork  in  the  laundry,  which  Parramore 
supervises  from  a  platform  in  the  center  of  the  building.  His  is  one 
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of  the  largest  single  crews  on  the  campus.  Seldom  raising  his  voice, 
and  always  explaining  each  step  in  detail,  he  earns  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  students  and  keeps  them  working  steadily  to 
turn  out  a  daily  supply  of  clean  clothing  and  linen. 
He  and  Mrs.  Parramore  have  lived  on  the  campus  for  many  years. 

FRANK  A.  ZYCH 

The  story  of  Frank  Zych  is  that  of  a  student  at  The  Florida 
School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  who  went  on  to  become  principal  of 
the  school  and  to  pass  on  to  other  boys  the 
inspiration  he  found  here. 

The  principal  is  a  native  of  East  Chicago, 
Indiana.  While  at  The  Florida  School  for 
Boys  at  Marianna,  however,  he  made  such 
an  outstanding  record  as  a  football  player 
that  when  he  earned  his  release,  the  local 
Marianna  High  School  team  wanted  him  to 
stay  in  town  and  play  for  them.  On  the 
high  school  team,  Zych  made  All-Southern 
and  Tri-State  teams  and  was  named  to  sec- 
ond All-State  team.  He  missed  All-State 
only  because  he  was  a  junior  and  not  a  sen- 
ior. Late  in  his  junior  year,  the  football 
hero  lost  his  leg  in  an  automobile  accident. 
That  ended  his  football  career,  but  he  com- 
pleted high  school  at  Marianna  and  went  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, where  he  received  his  degree  in  1941.  Politics  were  his  special 
interest  at  the  university.  He  was  defeated  for  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body  by  only  14  votes. 

Immediately  after  graduation,  Zych  returned  to  The  Florida 
School  for  Boys  at  Marianna  as  a  teacher  and  later  as  principal  of 
the  academic  department.  In  the  years  since,  he  has  taught  and 
served  as  principal,  coach,  and  athletic  director. 

Mrs.  Zych,  too,  came  from  East  Chicago,  Ind.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Kathleen,  12,  who  attends  Golson  Elementary  School  and 
often  marches  with  the  FSB  band,  and  Mark  Anthony,  four  months. 

The  entire  nation  had  a  chance  to  hear  Frank.  Zych's  story  a  few 
years  ago,  wen  he  appeared  along  with  Superintendent  Dozier  on 
the  CBS  program,  "We  The  People." 
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W.  O.  BUTLER,  JR. 

W.  O.  Butler,  Jr.,  is  the  most  popular  man  on  campus  around  the 
first  of  the  month.  As  director  of  accounts  and  supplies,  one  of  his 
jobs   is   making   out   the   payroll.      He   also 
supervises  the  stock  room,  issues  supplies  as 
they  are  needed,  handles  business  affairs  of 
the  school,  and  operates  the  Boys'  Bank. 
A  new  office  of  property  custodian  added 
w  _  y~^  in  1958  will  relieve  Butler  of  some  duties  in 
*  '"^^v^W    3  regard  to  property,  as  well  as  provide  a  com- 
plete  check   of   all  property   owned   by   the 
school. 
Butler  joined  the  staff  in  September,  1930, 
*         1  as  a  teacher  in  the  academic  school.  He  took 
^m  I  ever  his  present  office  in  1934. 

g|||  M  Mrs.    Butler,    too.    is    employed    by    the 

^E         1^  I  school.  She  is  one  of  the  two  women  teaeh- 

B  J8i  1  I  ers  in  the  academic  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  have  one  son.  William  D.,  who  grew  up  on  the  campus  and 
is  now  a  student  at  Emory  Dental  College. 

A  native  of  nearby  Chipley,  Butler  was  graduated  at  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  1923,  and  was  employed 
by  a  bank  before  coming  to  the  school. 

He  is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Marianna. 

ROBERT  CURRIE 

Robert  L.  Currie,  director  of  guidance,  heads  a  team  of  staff 
members  trained  to  test  boys  and  guide  them  toward  fulfilment  of 
their  abilities. 

Currie  came  to  the  school  in  1956,  after 
ten  years  experience  in  his  field.  He  had 
been  graduated  from  Carlton  College  in 
Northfield,  Minn.,  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  sociology  and  music,  had  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School 
and  had  received  a  master's  degree  in  test- 
ing and  guidance  from  Michigan  State 
College  and  a  master's  degree  in  social  work 
from  Michigan  State  University. 

After  graduation,  Currie  had  been  assis- 
tant cottage  officer  at  the  state  training 
school  for  boys  in  Morganza,  Pa.,  and  pro- 
bation officer  with  the  juvenile  court  in 
Lansing,  Mich.  He  had  also  done  public  school  work;  serving  as 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Eleworth,  Mich.,  teaching  counselor  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  public  schools,  counselor  and  teacher  in  Otisyille, 
Mich.,  public  schools,  counselor  and  teacher  in  North  Branch,  Mich., 
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and  chief  counselor  in  Saganaw,  Mich.,  public  schools.  Immediately 
before  coming  to  Marianna,  he  served  as  psychiatric  social  worker 
at  the  State  Prison  of  Southern  Michigan  at  Saganaw. 

For  two  summers  he  attended  men  in  the  neuro-psychiatric  hy- 
peractive ward  of  the  veteran's  hospital  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Currie  occupies  an  apartment  in  the  school  hospital.  Though  he 
owns  a  home  on  a  lake  near  Marianna,  he  seldom  spends  time 
there.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  The  Florida  School  for  Boys,  Currie 
is  active  in  professional  organizations. 


WILLIS  E.  EVANS 

Willis  E.  Evans  is  the  early  riser  at  The  Florida  School  for  Boys 
at  Marianna.  Supervisor  of  the 
1,000  acre  school  farm,  he  often 
plans  the  day's  work  as  he  rides 
over  the  fields  in  the  cool  hours 
before  breakfast.  Evans  has  been 
supervisor  of  the  farm  only  since 
April,  1957.  Before  that,  he  had 
charge  of  the  dairy  and  beef 
herds  for  nearly  five  years.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  Evans  has  seen 
the  FSB  farm  grow  from  a  16- 
mule  operation  to  a  mechanized 
training  and  production  enter- 
prise, saving  the  state  $10,000  to 
$20,000  a  year.  The  young  super- 
visor is  a  native  of  Marianna  and 
was  returning  to  his  home  town 
when  he  joined  the  school  staff 
soon  after  completing  his  course 
in   dairy  and  animal  husbandry 

at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  Evans"  is  married  and 
has  one  daughter,  Debra  Jean,  4. 
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HOWARD  S.  GUILFORD 

Howard  Guilford  learned  the  techniques  of  feeding  large  groups 
as  steward  for  5,000  men  during  World  War 
II.  Six  months  in  the  kitchen  ended  a  four- 
year  stint  in  the  armed  services,  most  of 
which  he  spent  with  anti-aircraft  artillery 
in  the  Pacific. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  The  Florida  School 
for  Boys  at  Marianna  in  October,  1945,  as 
supervisor  of  the  colored  dining  hall  and 
moved  up  to  director  of  food  service  in  1950. 
As  director,  Guilford  plans  menus,  directs 
the  food  processing  center,  and  supervises 
the  two  kitchens  where  boys  and  their  in- 
structors prepare  all  meals  served  in  the 
dining  halls.  His  is  the  largest  budget  at 
the  school,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  boys, 
the  most  important. 

A  native  of  Daleville,  Ala.,  Guilford  now  makes  his  home  in  Ma- 
rianna. He  is  married  and  has  no  children.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
the  local  Masonic  lodge. 

DONN  JAMES 


Donn  James,  recreation  direc- 
tor, is  one  of  several  young  men 
at  the  school  recruited  from 
among  graduates  of  Bob  Jones 
University   in   Greenville,   S.   C. 

James  has  been  recreation  di- 
rector for  three  years.  He  came 
here  directly  from  Bob  Jones, 
where  he  majored  in  Bible  and 
minored  in  physical  education. 
At  Bob  Jones,  he  played  on  bas- 
ketball, soccer,  softball,  track 
and  volleyball  teams. 

An  ordained  minister,  James 
sometimes  preaches  in  nearby 
churches  when  regular  ministers 
are  on  vacation. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 
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NORMAN  HOUGHTON 

Norman  Houghton,  director  of  mainten- 
ance, has  the  distinction  of  having  served 
in  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  first 
in  the  Navy  and  second  as  a  technical  in- 
structor in  the  Air  Force.  He  is  a  past  Com- 
mander of  the  local  American  Legion  post, 
a  past  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  adjutant  of  the  40/8  club,  and 
a  member  of  the  Highway  Patrol  auxiliary. 
Except  for  his  time  in  the  Air  Force,  he  has 
been  with  The  Florida  School  for  Boys  con- 
tinually since  1935.  He  and  the  men  in  his 
department  are  responsible  for  lighting, 
heat,  plumbing,  and  upkeep  of  all  facilities 
on  the  campus. 

elbert  j.  Mcmullen 

Elbert  J.  McMullen,  principal  of 
the  colored  academic  school, 
has  served  as  cottage  father,  5th 
grade  teacher,  and  principal  dur- 
ing his  eight  years  at  The  Florida 
School  for  Boys  at  Marianna. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  in 
the  Army  for  three  years.  He  was 
graduated  from  Florida  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  in 
Tallahassee  with  majors  in  bus- 
iness education  and  counseling 
Other  members  of  McMullen's 
family  of  Center  Hill,  Florida, 
have  also  shown  an  interest  in; 
working  with  young  people.  His! 
sister  is  a  counselor  at  The  Flor- 
ida School  for  Girls  at  Forest; 
Hill.  As  an  extra  activity,  the! 
principal  heads  Boy  Scout  Troop  | 
58  made  up  of  FSB  boys.  Six  aca- 
demic    teachers,     one     industrial __«__„_ 

arts  instructor,  and  one  coach  make  up  McMullen's  staff  in  the 

academic  school. 
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WILLIE  J.  MOBLEY 


Besides  serving  as  director  of 
home  life  for  colored  boys,  Willie 
J.  Mobley  supervises  intramural 
sports  between  cottages.  He  is  a 
native  of  Bradenton.  A  graduate 
of  Florida  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical University  in  Tallahas- 
see, he  came  directly  to  The  Flor- 
ida School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 
upon  graduation  and  has  been 
here  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren: Mamie  Elizabeth,  13,  and 
Darryl  Levy,  one  year. 


JOSEPH  D.  SMITH 


Joseph  D.  Smith  coaches  all 
Negro  varsity  teams  and  teaches 
physical  training  classes  on  the 
colored  campus.  A  graduate  of 
The  Florida  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  at  St.  Augustine,  he 
coached  at  St.  Johns  Junior  High 
School  in  Quincy  before  coming 
to  The  Florida  School  for  Boys 
at  Marianna.  He  is  married  and 
has  no  children.  During  one  of 
his  three  years  Smith  has  coach- 
ed here,  his  Tigers  football  team 
has  won  runner-up  standing  in 
the  local  Northwest  Florida  Con- 
ference of  Negro  high  schools. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  MARIANNA 

Date  of  Founding  1897 

Purpose  of  School To  provide   a  place  where  young  offenders 

may  be  separated  from  older  and  more  vicious 
associates  and  where  they  may  receive  not 
only  academic  training,  but  such  spiritual 
training  as  is  essential  for  good  citizenship 

*  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  that 

might  help  them  become  honorable  and  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

Capacity  750" 

Average  Daily  Cost  Per  Student  $3.30 

How  Committed  By  Juvenile  Court 

Ages  Accepted  11  through  17 

Average  Length  of  Stay 11  Months 

Technical  Courses  Available Industrial  Arts,  Printing,  Elec- 
tronics and  Metal,  Carpentry,  Construction, 
Masonry,  Painting,  Woodwork,  Electrical, 
Plumbing,  Machine  Maintenance,  Automotive 
Mechanics,  Food  Processing,  Dairy,  Garden- 
ing, General  Farming,  Laundry,  Upholstery, 
Sewing,  Shoe  Repair,  Barbering,  Office  Work, 
Landscape  Maintenance,  Heavy  Equipment 
Operation. 

Number  of  Staff  Members  Approximately  150 

Percentage  of  Boys  Returned  to  the  School: 

White  15         Colored  21 

Percentage  of  Run-Aways  (1957): 

White  22         Colored  02 
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THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  MARIANNA 

January  1,  1958 

County                                                           White  Colored          Total 

Alachua   County   10  7  It 

Baker    County    0  1  1 

Bay    County    8  7  15 

Bradford  County  2  0  2 

Brevard    County    5  3  8 

Broward   County   11  10  2i 

Calhoun   County    0  0  0 

Charlotte   County   0  0  0 

Citrus   County    0  1            ■  1 

Clap  County  11  2 

Collier  County   2  0  2 

Columbia   County   0  2  2 

Dade   County 67  60  127 

DeSoto  County  3  0  3 

Dixie    County   0  0  0 

Duval  County  29  50  79 

Escambia   County   14  15  29 

Flagler   County    0  0  0 

Franklin  County  2  1  6 

Gadsden  County  2  5  7 

Gilchrist  County  0  0  0 

Glades    County    0  0  0 

Gulf  County   3  1  4 

Hamilton   County   0  0  0 

Hardee   County    2  0  2 

Hendry   County   0  0  0 

Hernando  County  3  1  4 

Highlands  County  0  1  1 

Hillsborough  County   41  19  60 

Holmes   County   2  0  2 

Indian  River   County   12  3 

Jackson    County    13  4 

Jefferson  County  0  1  1 

Lafayett  County  0  0  0 

Lake    County    9  5  14 

Lee    County    2  2  4 

Leon   County    3  5  8 

Levy    County    13  4 

Liberty   County   0  0  0 

Madison  County   2  2  4 

Manatee  County  3  3-6 

Marion   County   2  1  3 

Martin    County    14  5 

(59) 


Monroe  County  3 

Nassau   County 0 

Okaloosa  County  6 

Okeechobee    County    4 

Orange   County   28 

Osecola  County  5 

Palm  Beach  County  37 

Pasco    County    10 

Pinellas    County    42 

Polk    County    18 

Putnam   County    0 

St.  Johns  County  6 

St.  Lucie  County   6 

Santa  Rosa   County   2 

Sarasota  County  8 

Seminole   County   0 

Sumter  County   1 

Suwannee   County    2 

Taylor    County    0 

Union   County   0 

Volusia    County    11 

Wakulla  County   1 

Walton  County   1 

Washington  County  0 

Totals  423 
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The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 
FOOD  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

All  Products  Received  from  General  Farms 
Year,  1957 

Dairy            $  51,631.00 

Swine            26,310.64 

Poultry 41,603.02 

Garden 10,361.09 

Beef  Cattle 8,615.00 

Farm ,.  4,785.00 

Total   General   Farms  $143,305.75 


(60) 


The  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 

AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT 
September,  1947  Through  September  ,1957 


White 

Colored 

Total 

Sept.  1947  -  Sept.  1948 

178 

120 

298 

"   1948  -   ' 

'   1949 

202 

140 

342 

"   1949  -   ' 

'   1950 

230 

114 

344 

"   1950  -   ' 

'   1951 

263 

152 

415 

"   1951  -   ' 

'   1952 

275 

177 

452 

"   1952  -   • 

'   1953 

237 

184 

421 

""   1953  -   ' 

1954 

349 

223 

572 

"   1954  -   ' 

'   1955 

350 

231 

581 

"   1955  -   ' 

'   1956 

403 

276 

679 

"   1956  -   ' 

'   1957 

430 

270 

700 

Totals 

2,917 

1,887 

4,804 

Calendar 

Year  1957 

White 

Colored 

Admitted 

451 

318 

Discharged 

433 

290 

(61) 


Due 

Date    Due 
Returned           Due           Returned 
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